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The Position of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy. 





feiN any attempt to 
‘| thoroughly appre- 
ciate the alleged 
shortcomings of the 
Royal Academy, 
the recent com- 
ments on which 
have been various 
and severe, it 
should be borne in 
mind that little or nothing is really known, 
except to a few privileged persons, of the 
laws by which it is at present governed, or of 
the funds by which it is supported. For 
more than twenty years it has published no 
report and no financial statement. Since a 
Royal Commission took evidence about its 
affairs, and reported thereon to Her Majesty 
the Queen,—adding at the same time some 


_ recommendations of a serious nature re- 


specting its future government and _ the 
requisite efficiency of its schools,—little offi- 
cial or absolutely authentic has been allowed 
to reach the public. In our attempt, there- 
fore, to form an accurate judgment on the 
actual position of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, we rely simply on the few papers 
it has as yet given to the world, and on what 
we have gleaned from the observations of its 
members, tested by that circumstantial evi- 
dence always open to men_ professionally 
engaged in occupations to foster which was, 
and presumably still is, a fundamental object 
of the Royal Academy. 

One thing, however, may be regarded as 
certain. This Georgian institution, founded 
for the purpose generally of promoting the 
Arts of Design, and specially for the cultivation 
and improvement of the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, is now mainly 
dependent for its support on the proceeds of 
an Annual Exhibition, which is principally con- 
fined to pictures in oil, the work exclusively of 
painters. In the legitimate pursuit of income, 
the primary aim of the Royal Academy is to 
attract the public, who pay their shillings at 
the door of Burlington House for the purpose 
of being amused as well as instructed, and 
often in compliance with an old and a still 
fashionable custom. Vulgarly put, its stock- 
in-trade is the property of the painters. Com- 
paratively few shillings are paid in order to 
see the Academy show of sculpture, still fewer 
to see the show of architectural designs. If a 
doubt on the latter point exist, it can be 
dissipated at once by a reference to the 
visitors’ bock of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club during the period of its remarkable exhi- 
bition of architectural drawings by deceased 





British artists. This was the best, the most 
valuable, and the most attractive, ever held, 
but the drawings remained for several weeks 
during 1884 in a perpetually empty gallery, 
admission to which was obtainable for the 
mere asking. We are confident that little or 
nothing is contributed to the chief support of 
the Royal Academy by the labours of its 
architect-members or of the profession generally, 
and those painters who openly aver that the 
Academy does not want the architects, and 
that it could do much better without them, 
have excellent reasons, from both a logical 
and financial point of view, for their candid 
opinion. 

But, while we readily admit this, we are not 
at all disposed to concede that Architecture has 
no claim on the Royal Academy because the 
architects do not increase by their exhibits 
the periodical collection of shillings at Bur- 
lington House. Academicians and others who 
pretend to grudge the relatively small sum 
expended by the Academy on architectural 
education as it is understood there, and 
who think that Architecture thus gets more 
than it deserves, seeing that it hardly brings 
anything to the common exchequer, will do 
well to recall a few facts, which may be recited, 
perhaps, as much for public information as for 
the benefit of a particular profession. First 
and foremost there is that “instrument” of 
foundation, of which so much has been recently 
written, and in which architecture was placed 
on a footing at least equal to that of painting 
and sculpture; while under more than one 
clause of it, notably clauses VIII. and XX., 
Architecture was invested with privileges of an 
ascendant character. By means of that instru- 
ment the Academy has enjoyed a monopoly 
which endured for a century, almost unassailed, 
which even now is not much or irretrievably 
weakened. By means of that instrument the 
Academy was housed for a like period, first at 
the cost of the Sovereign and afterwards at the 
cost of the taxpayers of this country, and it 
has since been permanently endowed with a 
site for its present buildings in the very heart 
of fashionable London, at a further outlay of a 
considerable sum of public money. Does any 
one suppose that the Royal Academy, without 
that instrument, could have netted from its 
exhibitions alone, and after paying all expenses 
attending the same, the sum of 267,5831. 
between the years 1769 and 1859? Or that, 
in 1860, the Academy would have possessed 
122,6001. invested in Government annuities ? 
Would it even have survived 1780 if its annual 
deficiencies had not been met in those early 
years by grants from the Privy purse? In 
fine, its prosperity during a whole century, 
the records of which up to the year 1859 
have been published, was mainly due to the 





possession of that instrument, a document, to 
use the words of the Royal Commissioners of 
1863, possessing the force of a solemn and 
public declaration, by the original members of 
the Society, of its main objects, to which the 
succeeding members, from time to time, have 
become practically parties,—a document in 
which the due rights to be accorded to Archi- 
tecture were clearly and faithfully expressed. 

But how did the Council and the General 
Assembly of the Royal Academy fulfil their 
obligations in this respect? Certainly not in 
accordance with the spirit of that instrument 
on which the fortune of this Academy, princi- 
pally consisting of painters, was made. During 
a hundred years the architect-students were 
left to pick up as best they might an acquaint- 
ance with draughtsmanship in the “antique” 
school, and, under conditions, in the “life” 
school, which schools were intended for and 
used by a few painters and fewer sculptors. 
Prizes were given, it is true, for architectural 
designs and drawings, but no instruction in 
architecture was imparted. It was only in 
1870, after the Royal Academy had been a 
century in existence,—profusely living during 
that period under the shadow, so to speak, of 
an instrument some of whose main provisions 
it ignored,—that an architectural class was 
formed and a master appointed to conduct it. 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers was the first to do duty 
as architectural instructor at the Academy, 
and until 1876, a period of six years, he re- 
mained sole instructor. It was only then, 
after 107 years of corporate reflection, that the 
architect-members were induced to take their 
turn of duty as “ visitors” in the new architec- 
tural class. 

Yet, though the educational provisions of 
the instrument of foundation have been woe- 
fully neglected, and some even allowed to 
lapse, other provisions have been varied and 
developed in accordance with the changing 
spirit of the times, the spread of knowledge, 
and the value of money. The number of 
members, which was fixed not only by the 
instrument, but also by the diploma and other 
early documents, has been largely augmented. 
The one annual exhibition, which was origi- 
nally fixed to continue for a period of one 
month, now lasts three months ; and winter 
exhibitions are held. The salaries of the 
Treasurer, the Keeper, the Professors, and other 
officers, which were prescribed by the instru- 
ment at amounts of 100l., 601., 30/., &c., have 
been enormously increased. But other pro- 
visions of the highest importance to the arts 
of design, and especially to architecture, have 
not been allowed to develope in a similar pro- 
portion. On the contrary, the Chair of Per- 
spective and Geometry, which was ordered to 
be held by an Academician, has not been occu- 
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pied since the late Mr. Knight, R.A., left it, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and a 
portion only of the duties pertaining to that 
important branch of an artist’s education has 
been relegated to a “teacher of perspective” ; 
while the Chairs of Architecture and Sculpture, 
one vacant since the death of Mr. Street, R.A., 
in 1881, the other since the retirement of Mr. 
Woolner, R.A., in 1880, are still unfilled. 

The best architect -members of the Royal 
Academy have not always acquiesced in a 
condition of things which tends to maintain 
the elevation of a few at the expense of the 
many, by depriving their younger brethren of 
educational advantages to which, under the 
original instrument of foundation, the latter 
have a just claim. Soon after the results of 
the first great International Exhibition in 1851 
had made known to the people of this country 
their deficiencies in the arts of design, and 
while France was preparing to hold her first 
International Exhibition in 1855, the Royal 
Academy appointed a sub-committee, consist- 
ing of Sir Charles Barry, R.A., Professor 
Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. Philip Hardwick, 
R.A., to consider the subject of architectural 
education. These experts, all now deceased, 
reported on the 11th of March, 1856, and their 
report, which is said to be the work prin- 
cipally of Sir Charles Barry, was first brought 
to light through the persistence of the present 
Earl of Wemys (then Lord Elcho), at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Commission of 1863. The 
heads of their scheme of education, divided 
into two courses of study, are here given :— 


COURSES FOR THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
I.— Elementary Teaching. 


1, Geometry, Trigonometry, Statics, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Optics, Acoustics, Geology, 
and Mineralogy; and Mechanics, as far as they 
relate to the powers and forces applied to the 
purposes of construction. 

2. Nature and Property of Materials used for 
Construction, and Ornamenta] Purposes. 

3. Principles of Construction. 

4. Drawing, Perspective and Sciography. 

5. Drawing from the human form, from the 
life, and from casts. 

6. Freehand Drawing from natural objects, with 
reference to Decoration. 

7. Conventional treatment of such objects as are 
yo to Architectonic Decoration. 

. Drawing and Modelling of Ornament. 

9. Drawing of the elements of each recognised 
Order or Style of Architecture. 

10. Drawings of the best works of the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Medizvalists, and the most 
eminent masters of the Revival of Classical Archi- 
tecture. 


Il.—Fine Art Teaching, or the Higher Branches. 


1. Principles of Form, Proportion, Harmony, 

~_—o Outline, and Stability in Composition. 
. Principles of Ornamentation. 

3. Principles of Colonr in Ornamentation. 

4. Icnographic and Orthographic rules, and 
systems of ee employed by the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Medizvalists in architectural 
design. 

5. Studies of Composition in the several distinctly 
recognised Styles in ancient and modern times. 

6. Principles of the application of Painting and 
Sculpture in architectonic decoration. 

7. Principles of the application of High Art in 
Painting and Sculpture, in combination with 
Architecture, 

8. Exercises upon designs of existing works, 
except works of living artists, with reference to 
the correction of what may be at variance with the 
true principles of art. 

9. Original Composition, emanating from the 
use of new materials in construction, and the 
omission of all that interferes with convenience and 
durability in the old or recognised Styles, or that 
_ be incompatible with modern habits, fashions, 
and requirements, or unsuitable to the climate of 
the country in urban or suburban districts. 


The Report suggested that the whole of the 
first part, namely, the Elementary Course, 
should be conducted outside the Academy, by 
accredited institutions for teaching Art and 
Science, and that certificates of competency 
granted by such institutions to architect- 
students should be a qualification for their 
admission to the Royal Academy schools. In 
those schools, only the Higher, or really 
academic, Branches of study, it was suc- 
gested, should be taught, whereby, we may be 
roncanage to add, the architectural class would 

come something more than a mere drawing- 
class, and the Academy be enabled eventually 
to turn out reasoning architects rather than 


ee ——_ 


mere clever proficients in draughtsmanship. | 
The Report also recommended, among other 
things, that the students’ drawings offered in 
competition for prizes should be publicly 
exhibited prior to any decision upon them, and 
that the prize drawings should be hung at the 
Annual Exhibitions, with an appropriate 
notice of them in the catalogue. A further 
recommendation that the Gold Medallists and 
Travelling Students should thereby acquire 
a right of membership in the Academy, as a 
class, with certain privileges, seems to show 
that even in 1856, the want of sympathy or 
direct connexion between the Academy schools 
and the Academy itself was felt and depre- 
cated, at least by a thoughtful and business- 
like minority of the members. 

It may be asked why the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, of which the Queen, though 
not the “great prime mover,” is the gracious 
patron, has remained apparently silent on a 
subject of such vital importance to its con- 
stituents, and it may not be generally known 
that the Institute has moved in the matter, 
officially in 1859, and unofficially on many 
occasions both before and after that date. At 
a special general meeting, held on April 11th, 
1859, at the old rooms in Grosvenor-street, it 
was resolved to make a formal communication 
to the Council of the Royal Academy with 
respect principally to the establishment of 
a systematic course of education, and the terms 
of the letter to be sent were then agreed to. 
The letter, bearing date, April 14th, 1859, 
was signed by the Hon. Secretaries, the late 
Mr. C. C. Nelson and the late Sir M. D. Wyatt, 
and in the brief reply, which was received 
some few days afterwards, the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy stated that it would receive 
the attention “due to a communication ema- 
nating from so distinguished a society.” The 
arrangements therein detailed, which the 
Institute desired to see carried into effect, if 
possible, by the Royal Academy were :— 


1. A larger proportion of architect-Academicians 
and architect-Associates to be appointed. 

2. Powers of independent action to be given to 
the architect-members upon matters connected with 
architecture. 

3. The provision of means of instruction in their 
art to be provided for architect-students, equivalent 
to those afforded by the Royal Academy to students 
in any other branch of the fine arts. 

4, A more systematic scheme of general instruc- 
tion in all branches of the fine arts to be brought 
into operation, and more efficient tests by examina- 
tion, or otherwise, of knowledge and proficiency in 
practice. 


The first point,—the increase of architect 
members,—the Institute conceived essentially 
due to the great extension which had even 
then taken place in this country in the study 
and practice of architecture and its subservient 
arts of design. This increase of representation 
was asked for in 1859. Three years afterwards 
the Royal Academy consisted of sixty - six 
members (Academicians and Associates), of 
whom forty-six were painters, eight sculptors, 
five architects, and seven engravers, and in 
May of the present year there were seventy- 
three members (Academicians and Associates), 
composed of fifty-nine painters, seven sculptors, 
five architects, and two engravers. 

The second point,—independent action, —was 
deemed indispensable, to prevent the archi- 
tectural element being rendered powerless 
through its remaining on all occasions a small 
minority. 

The third,—architectural education,—was 
asked for as a right which it would be in- 
compatible, to use the words of the letter, with 
the comprehensive objects for which the Royal 
Academy was originally instituted to refuse ; 
and the request was not refused. Eleven 
years afterwards an architectural class was 
founded and a master appointed, as we have 
previously stated. But the subjects taught 
are almost elementary in their character, and 
tend to reduce the architect to the level of a 
draughtsman, or, at best, a decorator. There 
is no thorough study of composition and 
planning at the Academy. Even descriptive 
geometry, stereotomy, physics, the principles 
of construction, are there ignored or passed 
over as subjects which should have been or 





should be acquired in day or boarding schools, 


or in the offices of professional practitioners. 
As a matter of fact, the time deemed sufficient, 
for the present Academic course would not. 
suffice for any serious studies. The architec. 
tural class only works in the evening for two 
hours, and during three evenings only, making 
in all six hours a week, for a portion of the 
year. Besides the “ Visitor,” who is either an 
Academician or an Associate, the teaching 
staff consists of only three gentlemen, namely, 
one Teacher of Perspective, one Master in the 
Class of Architecture, and one Teacher of 
Modelling. The six lectures on architecture, 
archeology, or what not, delivered annually, 
are of little use to the students, seeing that 
few of them take any notes, or, indeed, pay 
any attention to the lecturer, and none are 
afterwards examined in order to test the value 
to them of the unpopular exercise which they 
have endured. 

The fourth,—a general elevation of academic 
art teaching,—was asked for because, said the 
Institute, it was unquestionably demanded by 
the public for students in architecture if not in 
all other departments of the fine arts. 

This letter is printed in the usual report to 
the general body of members, which was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Architects in 1859. It was therein stated. 
that, in the event of the Royal Academy 
failing to provide a more active curriculum 
than it had hitherto considered necessary, the 
Institute would endeavour to originate some 
movement in the matter. “The subject,” to 
quote the words of the report, “is obviously 
one of such extent and gravity that any useful 
action can only be set on foot by the very 
hearty concurrence, not of the Council or of 
the Institute alone, but of the whole body of 
architects practising in the United Kingdom.” 
Now, at that time the Institute of British 
Architects numbered 293 professional mem- 
bers. Twenty-seven years have since elapsed 
and it numbered, at the close of last year, 
1,269 persons, of whom 1,098 were professional 
members, and unless the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the present hour are destined to meet: 
with disappointment and disaster, the pro- 
fession may yet, before much time has passed 
away, make its voice heard even at the Royal 
Academy on behalf of the great and pressing 
needs of architectural education. 

The dissatisfaction felt by sculptors, archi- 
tects, and others with the manner in which the 
Royal Academy, composed almost exclusively 
of painters, has executed the trust reposed in 
it, was apparently shared by the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1863. They expressed, in their 
Report to the Queen, a deliberate opinion 
“that the constitution of the Academy should 
rest on a wider and more liberal basis, and 
that it should be made more useful than it 1s 
at present (1863) in promoting art, and in 
aiding the development of public taste.” They 
proposed to increase the number of Academi- 
cians from forty-two (the present total) to 
fifty, the additional eight to be architects and 
sculptors; and to increase the number of 
Associates (now thirty-one in all) to fifty. An 
additional class of lay members, to consist of 
distinguished persons not artists by profession, 
who should have certain duties assigned to 
them, was also suggested, making a grand total 
of 100 professional and ten non-professional 
members. They also recommended that the 
president should in all cases be nominated from 
among the Academicians irrespective of the 
branch of art that he might happen to profess + 
that there should be, besides, two vice-presl- 
dents, as honorary officers, who should be 
selected from the other two main branches to 
which the president himself did not belong, 
so that in all cases Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture should be represented either 1p. 
the president or in a vice-president. They 
further recommended that an annual report of 
the proceedings of the Royal Academy should 
be published, with a statement of its income 
and expenditure duly audited. But the 
desirability or the reverse of acceding to these 
apparently novel propositions is still under 
consideration, and, as far as the reform of such 
details of administration goes, the Royal Com- 
mission of 1863 has laboured in vain. 





The recommendation that rooms should be 
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set apart for the exclusive exhibition of Water- 
colour drawings, engravings, and architectural 
designs, respectively, was accepted, but only 
some twenty years after it was published. The 
desired additions have, however, been made in 
one instance to the detriment of the room 
used by the class of architecture, which, from 
a sanitary point of view, has been injured 
by. 

Te sennenietions of 1863 in respect to 
teaching were of the highest value, but the 
Academy has not yet adopted them. The 
Royal Commissioners expressed the opinion 
that there should be a General Director of the 
Schools, not necessarily a member of the 
Academy, who should receive a salary sufii- 
cient to secure the services of a first-rate 
teacher ; that all candidates for admission into 
the schools should be required to pass an 
examination as a test of their general educa- 
tion ; that there should be periodical examina- 
tions of the students to test their progress in 
the schools ; that instruction should no longer 
be entirely gratuitous, and that some moderate 
fees should be imposed. _ 

But the most important recommendation of 
these Royal Commissioners had reference to 
the “anomalous and ambiguous position ” held 
by the Academy under the instrument of 1768, 
in lieu of which they thought that the Crown 
might be asked to grant a Royal charter. 
They were of opinion that the Academy should 
be viewed as a great national institution for 
the promotion of art, and that, by the grant of 
a charter, as well as by the rules which it 
should frame, its public character and duties 
should be distinctly recognised and defined. 
In this the Royal Commissioners were strongly 
supported by the wording of the memorial 
presented in November, 1768, to King 
George III., praying him to grant the instru- 
ment on which the fortunes of future Acade- 
micians were to depend, and by the King’s 
reply. “We only beg leave to inform your 
Majesty,” said the memorialists, “that the 
two principal objects we. have in view are the 
establishing a well-regulated School or Academy 
of Design for the use of students in the arts, 
and an annual exhibition open to all artists of 
distinguished merit, &c.” To which the King 
replied that he regarded the culture of the 
arts as “a national concern.” JBefore the 
instrument of foundation was conceded the 
order of precedence was (1) school and (2) 
exhibition ; for a hundred years after the con- 
cession it was (1) exhibition and (2) school ; 
and at the present time the order of prece- 
dence, as laid down in the original memorial 
and the instrument it brought forth, is still 
reversed. 

Nor do we quite see how the hostile move- 
ment now being directed by painters against 
the Royal Academy will advance the cause of 
art-education generally, and the cultivation of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture in par- 
ticular. If the attempt of Messrs. Clausen, 
Crane, and Holman Hunt to start a new and 
“national” exhibition succeed, it must injure, 
in more ways than one, the exhibition by 
which the Academy is now mainly supported. 
To reduce the number of shillings obtained for 
admission to this annual show, and from the 
sale of catalogues, must inevitably weaken and 
ultimately destroy the teaching powers of the 
Academy,—at least while the present system of 
gratuitous instruction lasts. Even as it is, the 
receipts from this main source of income are 
believed to have fallen off, and it may be 
inferred that it is the already active competi- 
tion of ambitious rivals which has made itself 
felt in the select records of Mr. Horsley’s 
mysterious charge. Indeed, every well-to-do 
picture-dealer has now an art-gallery, for 
admission to which gate-money is often paid, 
and it is an apparently profitable practice on 
the part of distinguished painters to hold 
special exhibitions of one or more of their 
works, to see which is deemed quite as neces- 
Sary to social salvation as the exhibition of the 
Academy itself. We cannot therefore honestly 
Welcome any further division or distribution 
4 such annual shows, feeling convinced that 
re pone Sr over-exhibitioned already, and 
ee iy no distant date, both man and woman 

» not having the earlier fear of society 





before their eyes, may refuse, partly in the 
interests of that organ, to survey an acre of 
wall space covered with pictures however 
excellent, and even urge, perhaps, that such 
laborious delights are not worth the headache 
they involve. } 

The outlook is, therefore, not promising. If 
the so-called reform of the Royal Academy is 
to be preceded by an attack on its chief means 
of existence the students rather than the 
members will probably have to meet defici- 
encies, and an attempt to mend the Academy 
in such a fashion will end it,—unless, indeed, 
a higher idea of duty and greater powers of 
self-abnegation are thereby engendered in the 
General Assembly of Burlington House than 
outsiders deem possible. 

But what of the present condition of things ? 
Is it so good for architects that they at least 
can afford to do nothing to risk or to injure it ? 
Apologists assert that if the representation of 
architecture at the Royal Academy is meagre 
and inadequate it is because there are few fit 
for the honour of election, and that if the Chair 
of Architecture has been vacant for years it is 
because there exists no one qualified to fill it. 
The assertion is audacious if not impudent, 
but it is made and maintained, and, if true 
of British architects, must be equally true of 
British sculptors, seeing that their position at 
the Academy is even worse than that of the 
former. If, however, sculpture and archi- 
tecture do not flourish here as they do in 
other countries,—if they are not so advanced 
here as even painting is,—the Royal Academy, 
controlled since its foundation by an over- 
whelming majority of painters, cannot escape 
its due share of blame in the harsh indict- 
ment. Its very existence, if it does not 
effectually promote the main objects of its 
institution, exercises a deteriorating influence 
and prevents others from attempting to pro- 
mote them. No School or College of architec- 
ture can be successfully founded in this 
country while the Academy enjoys its full 
rights and partially fulfils its obligations. 
Meanwhile do Englishmen quite appreciate 
what is implied by the assertion recently 
made that the schools of the Continent 
are “swarming” with English students ? 
The French Ecole des Beaux-Arts and other 
less famous institutions of the kind in Europe 
are maintained in high perfection by the State, 
that is, by the taxpayers of the several countries 
respectively. Before a foreigner can be admitted 
to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he has to obtain 
from the Ambassador or Consul of the nation- 
ality to which he belongs a letter of recom- 
mendation, and he thus applies, almost in the 
name of his country, for gratuitous education 
to be accorded to him at the cost of the people 
of another country. Surely the historical 
“civis Britannicus sum” of Lord Palmerston 
forms a sorry prelude to this modern abase- 
ment of British subjects. On the other hand, 
it is a British artist’s best chance of future 
success if he have talent, and such is the good 
feeling, so general the bonne camaraderie in 
these Continental schools, that no Englishman 
or American is ever tauntingly reminded even 
in joke of the free privileges he is often quite 
unconsciously enjoying. Nevertheless, we own 
to an uneasy feeling when the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Times states, as he did the other 
day, that there is a fresh proposal to exclude 
foreigners from the Ecole des Beaux - Arts. 
We ask ourselves how many foreigners have 
been received into the schools of the Royal 
Academy, or, to be more cautious, whether 
any have ever applied for admission there. 


What, and where is the remedy? How 


enforce the claim which, as we have urged,|... 


architecture has on the Royal - Academy ? 
How obtain the redress for past shortcomings 
which is its due? The Academy strictly 
regarded is neither a national institution nor a 
public body, amenable to Parliament or to the 
Privy Council, nor is it a mere private society. 
It is a privileged company of seventy-three 
persons with the Queen in Her Majesty’s 
personal capacity as its absolutely acting head. 
“The Sovereign is the great prime mover of 
the body of the Royal Academy,” and “The 
Academy can do nothing without the sanction 
of the Sovereign,”—-such were the statements 





made to and accepted by the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1863. The Queen signs the 
*‘ minutes ” of the Academy, and consequently, 
in pursuance of the constitutional dogma, it 
has done no wrong and can do none. To 
complain of what the Academy has done or 
left undone is to prejudice the action, and cast 
a doubt on the wisdom of the Sovereign, and 
hence loyalty is dumb. The Royal Com- 
missioners of 1863 perceived this plainly 
enough, and when they advised the granting 
of a Royal charter, in lieu of the present 
instrument, their object undoubtedly was to 
relieve the Sovereign of undue responsibilities, 
which, instead of being exclusively personal, 
should be shared at least by the Lords of the 
Privy Council. It is only by such a change as 
this that the prayer of Messrs. Armitage, 
Davis, Holl, Wells, and Woolner, Royal 
Academicians; and of Messrs. Burgess, 
Dicksee, Moore, Morris, and Oakes, Asso- 
ciates,—namely, “ That the present anomalous 
position of the Royal Academy should cease, 
and that its constitution should assume a truly 
national character,”—can be granted. That 
prayer was publicly made to the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1863 by seventy-seven artists, 
including those above mentioned, and 
others equally distinguished who are now 
deceased, and the memorial (agreed to on the 
23rd of May, 1863), of which it formed a 
part, was presented by Mr. Armitage, R.A., 
who has always taken an active interest in 
intermittent and almost vain attempts to mend 
the institution. 

The chances of the acceptance by the 
Academy of such patriotic advice are small 
and remote, doubtless, if pocket and person- 
ality are to maintain their sway, but great and 
immediate if the Academy have at heart the 
true promotion of those interests for which its 
instrument of foundation was granted. But 
no charter, no Act of Parliament, will ever 
concede the powers and privileges that the 
Academy has been enabled to exercise since 
1769. As we have shown, the instrument, 
unlike a Royal charter, is not an immutable 
deed of institution. Some of the rules in the 
“ Abstract of the laws and constitution,” 
published in 1863, were distinctly opposed to 
certain provisions of the instrument of 1768. 
Under the instrument itself the Council of 
the Academy are given powers to frame new 
laws and regulations, and there is no proviso 
that they shall not be at variance with the 
spirit or principles of the instrument. In any 
application for the grant of a Royal charter 
or even for registration under the Science and 
Art clause of the Companies Act, 1867, neither 
the Privy Council nor Parliament would enter- 
tain the following (which are part of the 
original instrument), namely :— 

XXII. The Council shall frame new laws and regu- 
lations ; but they shall have no force till ratified by 
the consent of the General Assembly, and the appro- 
bation of the King. 

XXIII. Though it may not be for the benefit of 
the Institution absolutely to prohibit pluralities, yet 
they are as much as possible to be avoided, that His 
Majesty’s gracious intention may be complied with, 


by dividing as nearly as possible the emolumonts of 
the Institution amongst all its members. 


When it is also considered that under the 
26th clause of Section II. of the constitution 
(as published in 1863), “‘ All business relative 
to the Royal Academy, which is to be laid 
before Her Majesty, after it has been settled 
by the Council in the usual form, shall be pre- 
sented to the Queen,” &c.; and again, that, 
under the first clause of Section VII., “No 
sum exceeding 50/. sterling shall be granted 
by the Council within the term of one year 
. without .... the sanction of the 
Queen,” it will be felt that the decisions of 
Burlington House are little less than Royal 
decrees, whence there is no appeal, except by 
an outrage of the proprieties, and whereby the 
Royal Academy is placed above the Law and 
Parliament. 








Ramsgate.—A new building for the Albion 
Club, Ramsgate, is being erected on a promi- 
nent site, facing the sea, from the designs of 
Messrs. Pugin & Pugin. Mr. Martin, of Rams- 
gate, is the contractor. 
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NOTES. 


SHE endless St. Alban’s dispute is 
Aw going on in the Times still, Pre- 
centor Venables having now replied 
| to Lord Grimthorpe’s last. The 
dispute might be cut down to very narrow 
dimensions if any correspondent of the Tumes 
had the perception to see, and the sense t9 
say, the precise truth in two words, which is 
simply this : that Lord Grimthorpe’s position, 
that a modern architect has the same right to 
add to an old building as an ancient architect, 
and that in so doing it is reasonable to assimi- 
late the new work to the design of the old, is 
perfectly logical and rational ; the sole mistake 
being the idea that he, Lord Grimthorpe, is 
qualified to do it. That he is not, what he has 
already done amply proves, in spite of the 
support of the irrepressible quantity sur- 
veyor whom the Zimes has elevated into 
an art-critic. But as long as thirty-nine out 
of every forty of those who are called educated 
Englishmen cannot tell good architectural 
detail from bad, the nonsense published on the 
subject in daily papers will probably be 
believed. The Times, in a “leader” on the 
subject, never ventures even to raise the 
question whether Lord Grimthorpe is a com- 
petent person to be entrusted with the 
restoring, architecturally, of a cathedral ; that 
is too insignificant a matter to trouble about, 
or else the Times is too much under the thumb 
of Lord Grimthorpe to venture to do so. If it 
were not for the rather serious question of the 
maltreatment of a great building which is 
involved, the whole thing, between the absurd 
vanity and temper of Lord Grimthorpe and 
the style and vesthetic accomplishments of 
some of the other persons who are allowed to 
lecture to us on architecture in the Times, 
would become too ludicrous for any serious 
comment. 


\ R. HENNIKER HEATON’S letter to the 

Postmaster-General in regard to the 
cstablishment of a penny intercolonial postage 
seems to us to be conclusive in regard to the 
advantages and the financial possibilities of such 
a reform. Speaking comparatively, there is 
nothing more to stand in the way of it 
than there was to stand in the way of 
the establishment of the national penny 
postage system. Experience has shown, over 
and over again, that in matters of general public 
interest or necessity low rates and large custom 
give the best returns, because the increase in the 
custom is always greater in proportion than 
the direct loss by lowering therates. Mr. Heaton 
puts the matter in a nutshell when he says :— 
“There are in Australia two millions of 
people,—English-born subjects to the Queen,— 
that is, one half of the population. These 
write to their friends at home one letter each 
in two years, whereas friend writes to friend in 
England forty letters a year. It follows that 
the British - born inhabitants of Australia 
should send at least 40,000,000 letters home 
every year (that is, half the average English 
correspondence) for every million letters they 
send now. This even at the penny rate would 
mean a large increase of gross revenue, which 
would go far to meet, if not extinguish, the 
expected deficiency.” We confidently expect 
to see the penny system for the colonies 
adopted at no very distant date. 











te is with great gratification that we note 
that the Richmond Vestry has, after a good 
deal of “doubtful disputation,” been em- 
powered to borrow 15,000/. to complete the 
purchase of the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate, 
and thus preserve that peculiarly rich and beauti- 
ful view from Richmond Hill unspoiled. The 
question was something much more than the 
ordinary one of keeping an open space or 
preserving a park ; the view from Richmond 
Hill, probably owing to a peculiar combination 
of extent with richness of effect, is so specially 
fascinating, and the praises of it are so inter- 
woven with English literature, that the deface- 
ment of the site by being cut up into building 
land would have been, as has been truly said, 
a kind of national loss; and we rejoice that 
the spirit of speculative utilitarianism has for 





once met with a check, and that it has been 
thought worth while to pay something to 
secure some of the beauty still left in this 
crowded country. 





E are informed that the “Temple Bar 
Reconstruction Committee ” is complete, 
and will soon hold its first meeting. The 
object of the Committee is to collect facts and 
bring them before the Corporation and in- 
fluence them to do something definite with the 
arch without further delay, and also, as we 
understand, to make some suggestions as to 
sites on one of which the arch may suitably and 
effectively be erected. We hope that wher- 
ever it may be put up, it will be in some 
position in which its ostensible use as a gate- 
way or entrance to some domain may be kept 
up. A foolish suggestion was made to us, in a 
letter which we did not think it worth while 
to print, that the arch should be rebuilt 
in the wide part of High Holborn, on the City 
boundary, in which case it would have stood 
merely as a meaningless monument, put to no 
use, and with the traffic running on each side 
of, instead of through, it. Erection on any 
such site as that would make the structure, 
which is really a gateway, an absurdity. It 
must be placed where it will have its proper 
architectural meaning. While wishing the 
committee success in their endeavour to get 
something done, we cannot help observing that 
it is exceedingly discreditable to the Cor- 
poration that such a movement should be 
necessary in order to induce them to do what 
duty and inclination alike ought to have 
prompted them to attend to long ago. 





To Times’ correspondent in Burmah, in a 
recent communication, made the very 
pointed remark that with the increased civil 
staff recently sent out to Upper Burmah, and 
the large reinforcements which had arrived, the 
state of the country might soon be improved 
if the necessary public works were promptly 
undertaken. “It isa matter of great importance 
and urgency to commence the laying of the 
projected railway. It would provide employ- 
ment for thousands now driven to lawless 
courses by want, and it would convince the Bur- 
mese that our occupation was a permanent one.” 
Of late years, unfortunately, we have seemed 
always desirous to convince annexed States of 
the reverse, and that we only want to get away 
again as quickly as possible. Improving the 
means of communication is one of the very 
first and most obvious as well as one of the 
most beneficial methods of reclaiming a half 
civilised dependency, and it is to be hoped the 
work suggested by the Times’ correspondent 
will be undertaken, if practicable (which only 
those on the spot can judge), without further 
delay. 





HE Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition in con- 
nexion with the Church Congress to be 
held at Wakefield next week, will include 
nearly four hundred objects of ecclesiastical 
art, including silver, embroidery, crucifixes, 
rings, medals, Xe. 


Ww. have received four etchings * by Mr. C. 
Cattermole made from oil paintings of 
his own, representing “ Hoghton Tower, Lan- 
eashire,—James I. on his Journey to London ”; 
“The Battle of Preston Bridge, 1648 ”; 
“Whalley Abbey,—Abbot Pasten led to 
Execution, 1537”; and “A Preston Guild 
in the Seventeenth Century,” the latter 
including a representation of an old building 
in the Market-place at Preston, which formerly 
stood on the site of the present Town- 
hall. The Whalley Abbey subject shows a 
restoration of the Abbey,—a restoration on 
paper with which theorists need not quarrel,— 
and the bridge inthe Battle of Preston Bridge, 
of which portions only were left, is restored 
from data supplied by other bridges in the 
neighbourhood. The designs, as reproductions 
of old Lancashire scenes and events, are very 
spirited, and the etching free in execution, in 
the true etching style, entirely distinct from 
engraving. 


* Published by Mr, Walmsle Kensington-place 
a ” ime 











‘oe letter from Mr. B. L. Cohen which we 

published in last week’s issue gives pro. 
minence to the important fact that at the 
Jewish Orphan Asylum at Lower Norwood 
this gentleman is erecting a workshop and 
equipping it with benches for the instruction 
of the boys in the use of tools. In the article 
which we published on September 11th on 
Workshops in Public and Private Schools 
we endeavoured to point out how desirable it 
is that workshops should exist in all such 
schools. In schools such as orphan asylums 
which may be properly regarded as interme. 
diate between our primary and our public 
and private schools for the upper classes, 
such workshops may be considered not 
only as being desirable, but as absolutely 
necessary. The service which will be rendered 
to the lower middle classes if Mr. Cohen can 
successfully establish workshops at Lower 
Norwood and at Watford, will be incalculable, 
and we would fain hope that this gentleman 
will not wait for the experiment to be put in 
practice at Norwood before urging on the 
Board of Management at Watford the necessity 
of establishing a workshop at the London 
Orphan Asylum. England is very backward 
in the matter of technical instruction, and the 
individual efforts of energetic and influential 
persons are of the highest value in urging on 
the needed movement. 


—* papers state that the Egyptian 

obelisk in the Central Park, New York, 
is not so thoroughly protected by the treatment 
with hot paraffine which it received last autumn 
as many thought it would be. The process 
consisted in heating the stone, and applying a 
mixture of parafiine, creosote, and turpentine. 
The obelisk had previously been carefully gone 
over, and pieces supposed to be loose, on teating 
with the hammer, or where there were cracks, 
were removed. It now appears that the stone 
is again in some places flaking off, or showing 
slight signs of slow disintegration, although 
such action is only perceptible on careful 
examination. The disintegration is said to be 
the result of insufficient trimming off of the 
surface of the stone, to remove imperfections 
before the paraffine compound was applied. On 
the other hand, the result is attributed to the 
application of heat to the stone before putting 
on the paraffine. It has been decided to do 
nothing furtherin the matter for the present, 
until it is seen to what degree the preservative 
process will be actually effective for a longer 
period, although in the end it may be found 
necessary to enclose the stone by a light glass 
structure. It would be interesting to know 
how far Cleopatra’s Needle, erected on the 
Thames Embankment in 1878, has been pre- 
served by the protective coating applied to it 
in May, 1879. Weare not aware that a report 
on the subject has been published. 








.—- thirty months since it was reported 
that the ancients and commoners of 
Clement’s Inn, London, had sold their real 
estate to one of their own body for 6,500/., and 
had shared their real property, such as plate, 
wine, furniture, &c., amongst themselves. It 
was also said that the Bank of England would 
take over the Inn hall. But premises for a 
branch of the Bank, in connexion with the 
new Law Courts, are to be erected in Fleet- 
street, between Bell-yard and Chancery-lane, 
and over the site of Apollo-court and the 
Cock Tavern. The Inn hall is now occupied 
by the “Monotype” Printing Company, 
Limited. On March 12th, 1884, was sold for 
twenty guineas the Earl of Clare’s gift to the 
Inn, the negro supporting a sun-dial, which 
had long stood amongst the flower-beds east- 
wards of the Garden House, and now re- 
appears in the Inner Temple Gardens as 
what two of our daily papers call “A 
relict [sic] of Clement’s Inn.” Cunning- 
ham says the statue “ was brought from 
Italy, and is said to be of bronze,” and 
then quotes Ireland to the effect that it was 
painted black by some ingenious persons who 
had resolved to make it a blackamoor. Buta 
blackamoor it has always been. It is made of 
lead, and bears several traces of repair in that 





‘metal. The figure rests upon its right knee 
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and left foot ; both hands are uplifted,—but 


not, as is often averred, in supplication,—the 
right thumb being fixed in a slot in the 
rounded stone that carries the sun-dial. The 
dial-gnomon, which is not yet set 1n position, 1s 
dated 1731. To our mind, the appearance of 
the figure would be improved were it raised 
a foot higher above the pathway where it has 


just been placed. 

T appears that some of the competitors in 
l the Carlisle Markets competition have 
been stipulating for the appointment of a pro- 
fessional assessor. The Corporation have 
declined to bind themselves to employ one, 
but from the wording of the City Surveyor’s 
reply it is evident that the stipulation has 
been made by a considerable proportion of the 
competitors. Why do they not all combine to 
demand it? The effect produced by even the 
partial combination of architects who have 
pledged themselves not to compete unless pro- 
fessional assistance be employed in judging of 
the drawings, shows what a reform might be 
secured in regard to the conduct of competi- 
tions if architects would only be unanimous. 








E have been shown a model of a method 
of hanging window - sashes, by Mr. 
Thomas Robson, builder, of Scarborough, by 
which the upper and lower sashes are hung as 
balance-weights to each other, the upper sash 
dropping as the lower one is raised, all boxing 
and weights being dispensed with. The idea 
is, of course, by no means new ; indeed, a 
patent was taken out for something very 
similar a good many years ago, which never 
seems to have come much into operation, per- 
haps through not being sufficiently simple in 
construction and action. Mr. Robson’s is 
simplicity itself, the sashes being merely hung 
to each other by chains passing over pulleys 
turning in a metal box let into the top casing, 
and though some persons may object to a 
window which cannot be opened at the bottom 
without opening at the top also, in nine cases 
out of ten it is so desirable that it should be 
open at the top as well, and so much trouble is 
saved by being able to open both sashes by one 
operation and without stretching up to the top 
one, that the method ought to find considerable 
SUCCESS. 





Ws were recently invited to put before the 

public a so-called sewer-gas destructor, 
invented by Mr. Hartley Fewson, a description 
of which, with an engraving, was sent to us. 
Mr. Fewson seems to be dissatisfied with our 
notice, and has addressed himself to other 
journals, urging that it would surely have been 
“kinder to humanity” to have courted 
inquiry and the opinions of able men, by 
publishing a letter he addressed to us, than to 
have gone out of our way to write the thing 
down without due inquiry or knowledge of it. 
We had no such intention as “to write the 
thing down,” and as to “due inquiry” into 
the invention, we were supplied with the 
facts upon which to judge of it, and when 
Mr. Fewson has had a little experience with 
his invention, practically applied, he may 
come even to thank us for our note on 
the subject. We limit what we say of this 
invention to its ostensible purpose of destroying 
the gas,— or foul air, as we prefer to call it,— 
of sewers. We can conceive that the appa- 
ratus may be highly appropriate for the 
destruction of some gases in some situations, 
bat, as we pointed out, it is not applicable to 
sewers ; and having stated the reasons why we 
came to that conclusion, we thought we had 
done justice both to Mr. Fewson and our 
readers. We may add that Mr. Fewsou’s own 
letter to us, which we declined to give space 
to, was so vague and rhapsodical in style, and 
in the claims which he made for his invention, 
that its publication could certainly not have 


benefited him in the estimation of practical 
people. 








Worthing.—The Wortking Local Board have 
received permission from the Local Government 
Board to borrow 2,2001. for the erection of new 


public offices, to designs prepared by Mr. Walter 
Horne, Town Surveyor. ; 4 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE 1889 Exhibition continues to be the great 
question of the moment. With its mobility 
and unreasoning enthusiasm,'the Parisian public 
imagines that the first stroke of the pickaxe on 
the Champ de Mars will dispel, like an enchant- 
ment, the industrial crisis which presses so 
heavily on industry and commerce. it follows 
impatiently the preparatory phases of the great 
operation entrusted to M. Alphand, who, on his 
part, shows no lack of energy. But he has to 
combat with all kinds of administrative delays, 
and progress is slow. 

Nevertheless, M. Bonvard’s plans for the 
French and foreign pavilions are prepared, 
and the contracts for the ironwork will 
shortly be assigned. Those for the masonry 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts and the 
great machinery gallery will follow in 
due course. ‘Trial borings are being made 
already in the ground of the Champ de Mars, 
which was turned up in 1878 and not very 
well filled again, and is consequently rather 
difficult to deal with. The terrace work may 
be commenced about the end of October, and 
that will occupy six or seven thousand hands. 
On the other hand, the financial part of the 
question seems in a way to be settled. The 
proposals of the three Directors-General, origi- 
nally stated at forty-nine million francs, are now 
reduced to the still respectable total of thirty- 
eight millions, without prejudice to the three 
millions held in reserve for unforeseen claims. 
There will remain, therefore, out of the forty 
millions allotted for the operation, an overplus 
of two millions, which it is proposed to employ 
on a series of exhibitions on the banks of the 
Seine; ships of all kinds and periods, lacustrine 
and marsh dwellings, rustic architecture of ever 
so many times and countries. In short, the 
river, which has contributed but little to the 
éclat of previous exhibitions, will be on this 
occasion one of the principal centres of attrac- 
tion. 

The only blot on this fair picture is always 
that unhappy tower of 300 métres. ‘The 
Minister of War will not have it at any price in 
the centre of the Champ de Mars, which is the 
only really available place for manceuvring 
troops; and people are beginning to perceive 
that this enormous mass, which will be only 
30 métres from the French and foreign portions 
and the art galleries, will entirely crush the 
architectural designs of MM. Formigé and 
Bonvard. But before modifying the scheme, to 
which the minister concerned appears to cling 
as if it were a portfolio, the experiment is to 
be tried of having a captive balloon pinioned at 
a height of 300 métres, whence will decend to 
the level of the Champ de Mars four ropes 
marking the angles of the proposed tower, with 
flags attached to mark off the stories, and thus 
it is proposed to form some definite realisation 
beforehand of the scale and effect of the 
tower. 

The delay in the completion of the Hétel des 
Postes and of the construction of the new 
Bourse de Commerce is due, like so many other 
delays, to administrative inaction. The delay 
in the latter work is a matter about which the 
commercial world is much exercised. But, if the 
Government discontents the public by delays of 
this kind, private enterprise on the contrary is 
very active, and carries on its work with praise- 
worthy celerity. The Gare St. Lazare, of which 
we have several times spoken, is progressing 
very rapidly, the work of the architect keeping 
pace with that of the engineers. In eight or ten 
months the administration buildings will pro- 
bably be opened, and also the immense “ Halle 
des Messageries,’ designed by M. Clerc, to 
whom we owe already the fine bridge stretching 
away from the Place del’Europe. This goods 
station, at the angle of the Rue Berne and Rue 
St. Petersburg, is a very remarkable work of 
engineering. The wagons are raised to the 
height of the two railway lines (for there are, so 
to speak, two stories) by great hydraulic lifts. 
The framework supporting the platform is 
entirely of iron, and rests upon piers of stone, 
resembling those of the Pont de l’Europe. The 
total cost of this construction, including the 
hydraulic lifts, will be 3,600,000 france. We 
shall have occasion to speak later on of the 
buildings that are being carried on by the archi- 
tect, M. Lisch. The main pavilion of the Rue de 
Rome is already completed, and the building 
which wiil form its pendant will shortly be com- 
menced atthe angle of the Rue d’Amsterdam. 

The same activity is now apparent in the 





works at the Church of the Sacré Coeur, built 
by subscriptions, which have now reached the 
amount of nearly eighteen million francs. The 
centerings in the apsidal chapels are just about 
to be struck, and very shortly all this portion of 
the church will be delivered over to the faithful. 
As a temporary screen will be provided to shut 
off this completed portion from the rest, there 
will already be a ‘‘ practicable”’ church able to 
seat 2,000 persons. 

In order to consolidate the treacherous ground 
of the Butte Montmartre, and prevent any 
further subsidence, the department of “ Direc- 
tion des Travaux ’’ hasundertaken the construc- 
tion of a retaining wall, not far from the 
church, resting on twenty-four concrete piers of 
2°50 métres diameter, connected by vaults of 
masonry. In two or three months this will be 
sufficiently consolidated for M. Alphand to com- 
mence the transformation of the site into 
a fine park of 20,000 square métres in 
extent, with lawns, shrubberies, and foun- 
tains, overlooking Paris, and offering a pro- 
menade as picturesque as that of the Buttes 
Chaumont, and much more central. Work in 
Paris seems to be reviving a little, and this 
regained activity will be much promoted by the 
new loan voted by the municipality for works of 
architecture and road-making. Among the 
projects in the latter department is the pro- 
longation, to be almost immediately undertaken, 
of the Rue Monge, between the Place Maubert 
and the Quai Montebello. In this street is to 
be erected the statue to Louis Blanc, the model 
for which was in this year’s Salon. There 
is also talk of important works on the Canal 
St. Martin, especially the construction, between 
the Place de la Bastille and the Seine, of a 
bridge which will unite the fourth and twelfth 
arrondissements, to get rid of the circuitous 
route which has now to be taken to get from 
the Boulevard Bourdon to the Boulevard Contre- 
scarpe. The Municipal Administration intends 
also to open, on the Ist of October, an impor- 
tant architectural competition for the construc- 
tion, in the Rue des Martyrs, of a new higher 
grade school for girls. Lastly, the Ecole de 
Médecine, rebuilt from the designs of M. Ginain, 
is progressing fast, and before the end of the 
year the celebrated Museum of Hygiene, known 
under the name of the Musée Depuytren, will 
be installed adjoining the laboratories in the 
new buildings, and all the work of the Ecole 
Pratique, with the exception of the department 
of free instruction, will be in working order in 
the course of the ensuing year. Of the Ecole 
de Médecine proper there will then only remain 
to be accomplished the construction of the 
portion situated at the angle of the Rue Haute- 
feuille and the Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine, 
which the Administration hopes to finish in 
1888. 

We have several times expressed our regret 
at the disappearance of some of the interesting 
remnants of Old Paris before the pitiless march 
of street improvement. We can for once thank 
the Administration for rescuing from imminent 
destruction an old building, the curious church 
of St. Julien le Pauvre, situated behind the old 
Hotel Dieu. In this long-disused building a 
permanent Museum of Hygiene is to be esta- 
blished, at an expenditure of 50,000 francs. 
This project will preserve a monument affording 
a very good example of the style of the twelfth 
century, the demolition of which was threatened, 
to the despair of artists and archeologists. 

The approaching transformation of the Church 
of St. Jean de Beauvais into a chapel of the 
Greek Church, for the use of the numerous 
Roumanians domiciled in the Quartier Latin, 
will preserve from otherwise probable ruin 
another very interesting monument on the left 
bank of the river. This church, the first stone 
of which was laid by Charles V., in 1370, has 
remained unoccupied since the expulsion of the 
Dominicans, who took possession of it in 1866, 
and at that time restored it with considerable 
success. ~ 

The Musée de Cluny being now found too 
small for its purpose, the court formerly called 
the “‘ Cour des Thermes”’ has received a glass 
roof and is transformed into a new and large 
gallery, which is at present in process of being 
decorated and otherwise prepared foruse. The 
Luxembourg has re-opened its doors, having 
been enriched with a certain number of new 
works, among which we are glad to find the 
‘¢ Bataillon Carré” of M. Protais, the ‘‘ Immor- 
talité’”’? of M. Longepied (of which an illustra- 
tion was published in the Builder, June 19 of 
this year), and the “ Pro Patria” of M. Peynot,. 
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On the other hand, the impressionist picture by 
M. Rafaélli, “‘ Chez le Fondeur,” purchased from 
the Salon the year it appeared there, looks 
oddly out of place in this mostly choice gallery. 

Versailles being a kind of suburb of Paris, 
we may mention here the new synagogue which 
has been built there through the munificence of 
Madame Furtado-Heine, who has had the work 
executed at her own sole cost. It is designed 
by M. Aldrophe, the architect of the synagogue 
in the Rue de la Victoire in Paris, of which we 
gave an interior view some little time since, 
and is in the same kind of By zantine Romanesque 
style. The cost of the building has been 400,000 
francs. 

The annual “ Envois de Rome” have arrived 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and will be 
exhibited during the month of October. The 
architectural section of the works comprises a 
capital of the Temple of Mars Ultor by 
M. Despouy, a restoration of the Palatine by 
M. Deglane, the vestibule of the Villa Madama 
by M. Esquie, and a sarcophagus at Fano, and 
some drawings of ornament, by M. Redon. 








THE AMSTERDAM GATE, HAARLEM. 


THIs picturesque old gateway, under which 
the traveller passes on his way to or from 
Amsterdam by road, is all that remains of the 
old city walls and fortifications that withstood 
the long siege by the Spaniards in 1572-73. 

In front of the main and most interesting 
side is the canal, from the edge of which rise 
the two turrets flanking the entrance gate- 
way. Up to the level of the bridge over the 
canal these turrets are square in plan, and here 
rise from the octagon to the circle, the lower 
part pierced with loop-holes for musketry, 
with two windows at a higher level. Above 
a stone string are small pilasters to take the 
segment arches forming the octagon, at which 
level the roof springs. The roofs of all the 
turrets are steep, and covered with diagonal 
slating on the sides next the Amsterdam road, 
and plain slating towards Haarlem. Entering, 
we see the massive old doors and stairs to the 
upper story. 

The main portion is roofed by a steep hipped 
roof, with octagonal turrets at the angles of the 
wall towards Amsterdam, and small pilasters 
sailed out on the one towards Haarlem, the side 
parts covered by lean-to roofs with octagonal 
turrets on the angles, with stone corbels and 
terminals. The gateway is built almost en- 
tirely of brick, with stone bands and stone in 
arches. The brick used being much smaller 
than the English, eight courses rise about 14 in. 
Our illustrations are reproduced from sketches 
by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith. 








SCULPTURED STONES FROM ST. 
NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


We illustrated not long since the design 
of the tower of the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Ipswich, which has been in part rebuilt and 
strengthened, under the direction of Mr. E. F. 
Bisshopp. 

We now present our readers with sketches 
made by Mr. Bisshopp of the remarkable 
sculptured stones which exist in the above 
church. They were found many years since, 
having been used as old building material, and 
they evidently formed portions of some much 
older structure than the existing church. 
Short notices and sketches of the sculptures 
have appeared from time to time, more or less 
exact, but they have never been given in such 
ample detail as we are now enabled to do 
through Mr. Bisshopp’s careful sketches. 

The sculptures belong to a class of early 
work which, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on Saxon art in England, remains all 
but unrecorded. They are sufficient in their 
defaced and mutilated condition to show that 
the hands which designed the elaborate Saxon 
manuscripts were able to reproduce, and did 
reproduce, much of the same work full size for 
the stone carver. They show, too, that the two 
classes of design did exist, and that what we 
may find drawn on parchment, we may expect 
to find sculptured in stone. The sculptures are 
all of Saxon date, but in our present slender 
knowledge of such works, no actual century 
can be stated with probable certainty. 

Figure 1 was undoubtedly the tympanum of 
&. semicircular-headed doorway, having the 
figure of a boar, well outlined, but not deeply 
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eculptured. Around it on an outer band is a | 
defaced inscription in Saxon capitals, sunk in 
the stone, which may be read “ In dedicatione 
ecclesie omnium sanctorum.”’ The sketches 
indicate but feeble traces of the inscription. 
The Saxon date is proved by the Saxon 
lettering. 

Another Saxon inscription recording a dedi- 
cation to All Saints, which, like this, appears 
to have been brought from elsewhere, exists at 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury, 

Figure 2 consist of three separate fragments, 
but of very similar design. The central slab 
shows an elaborately-draped personage who 
stands beside a Latin cross which is on the 
dexter side of the figure. He holds a scarf in 
his hands ready for passage over the neck. 
The cross is inscribed with, doubtless, the name 
of the figure, but now not sufficiently perfect to 
be deciphered. 

The other two figures are, perhaps, eccle- 
siastics. One is certainly so, as is attested by 
the costume and the cross staff held diagonally 
by the right hand. The cross beside the figure 
has been almost entirely cut away. The cross 
of the third compartment of our sketch is all 
but perfect, but the figure has become very 
obs-ure. It is inscribed OSTOLVS. 

Figure 3 shows the combat between St. 
Michael and the Dragon. The Saint holds 
sword and pear-shaped shield; the adversary 
has its tail entwined in a manner familiar to all 
students of these early works. 

Between the figures an inscription in Saxon 
capitals can easily be read, which may be given 
in English :—‘‘ Here St. Michael fights against 
the Dragon.” The lettering to the left of 
St. Michael is illegible. 

These sculptures, if they stood alone (which 
they do not, for they belong toa class numer- 
ous enough if all the examples were brought to- 
gether), are suffivient to show that carved figure 
subjects were employed in the decoration of 
Saxon churches; also that their sculptors 
must have been familiar with the use of the 
chisel, although the existence of so simple a 
tool at this early date has been denied in recent 
years. 








FURTHER NOTES OF THE SANITARY 
EXHIBITION AT YORK. 


We resume our notes of this Exhibition* by 
reverting for a moment to the new self-adjust- 
ing joint for drain-pipes to which we made 
reference last week. The section given (fig. 1) 
shows the varying contour of the surfaces in 
contact,—one surface being flat and the other 
rounded or curved. ‘These surfaces, as we 
mentioned last week, are of Stanford’s patent 
material, and are close fitting. The surfaces 
of the patent joint are, it will be seen, keyed 
on to or into the surfaces of the pipes, which in 
all other respects are of the ordinary spigot and 
faucet make. In putting together pipes pro- 
vided with this new joint, the spigot end of the 
pipe is just smeared with a little Russian 
tallow, and the pipe is then fitted into the 
socket of the pipe already laid, this .work 
being within the capacity of any careful 
though not necessarily skilled workman. 
Although, for the preservation of an adequate 
and proper fall, drain-pipes should, of course, 
always be laid on as permanent and as un- 
yielding a bottom as possible, settlements in the 
ground will at times take place from various 
causes, and it will be a great thing accom- 
plished if by this flexible system of jointing for 
drain-pipes Messrs. Doulton have succeeded in 
ensuring that, within certain limits not likely to 
be generally exceeded, a line of drain-pipes may 
sag or bend without breaking, and without 
gaping or leaking at the joints, and conse- 
quently without causing pollution to the ground 
through which it passes. Messrs. Thomas 
Wragg & Sons, of Burton-on-Trent, exhibit, 
with other sanitary stoneware, Mawbey’s 
patent sanitary pipes, in which the joints 
are made without the need of resorting to 
what is truly described as the difficult 
and risky system of caulking, as with ordi- 
nary pipes,—a process which, to be efficiently 
carried out, requires more perseverance and 
care than are always displayed by the pipe- 
layers. The joint is a very good and simple 
one, and the pipes are stated to cost very little 
more than the ordinary socket-pipes. Another 
drain-pipe joint well worth the attention of 
visitors is Hassall’s patent safety pipe - joint, 
which is exhibited bythe same manufacturers. It 





* Bee p. 465, ante, 





is a very good and perfect joint, and was fully 
described in our account of the Sanitary 
Exhibition at Leicester last year.* Another 
joint to be mentioned as worth examination is 
one shown by Messrs R. W. Hale & Co., of 
London. It consists in making the pipes with 
interchangeable ends, one end having the 
upper part and the other end the lower 
part of the socket removed. An annular 
space is left for the cement, and projecting 
lugs,— projecting almost so much as to seem 
insecure,—on the pipes are secured together 
by lock-pins. Another form of this joint is 
shown as applied to gas, water, and steam 
pipes, where it will undoubtedly be found of 
service. Messrs. Bailey & Co., of Fulham, 
exhibit Woodman’s patent screw plugs for 
drain-pipes, which are made both in stoneware 
and in cast-iron, with wrought-iron ring. They 
will be found useful in many situations. 

In Section 10 of Class II. the Wortley Fire- 
Clay Company exhibit Simpson’s patent street 
gully, the special advantages of which are 
that with the use of a common brick it can be 
trapped or untrapped at will, and that it 
presents no obstacles internally to a most 
perfect and thorough cleansing. Mr. D. T. 
Bostel, of Brighton, exhibits his registered 
intercepting trap and manhole. Messrs. Bailey 
& Co., of Fulham, have some good exhibits in 
this section, including Belham’s trap for discon- 
necting pits, Mr. Rogers Field’s channel curves 
for disconnecting pits, and Bailey’s ‘‘ Desidera- 
tum” gully traps. Messrs. Burn & Baillie, of 
Edinburgh and London, are exhibitors in this 
section. Messrs. W. Phillips & Son, of Baker- 
street, London, show the ‘‘ Cerus”’ patent traps, 
gullies, and syphons, which are all well worth 
attention by visitors to the Exhibition. The 
‘“‘ Scarabzeus” gullies and syphons, which have 
removable dips, are also well worth notice. 
Messrs. Thomas Wragg & Sons, of Swadlincote, 
Burton-on-Trent, exhibit Gordon’s patent discon- 
necting syphon for house drainage,—the inven- 
tion of the present Borough Engineer of Leicester. 
It is admirably contrived and adapted to its 
purpose, and has been largely used, we believe, 
in Leicester and the neighbourhood. In 
Section 11 (Dry Closets) there are shown 
Morrell’s ash-sifting closets and Moule’s earth- 
closets, and Nicholl’s patent antiseptic dry- 
closets and commodes, in which soot is used as 
the deodorant. By very simple improvements 
lately introduced, this closet can be adopted 
wherever ‘‘ the pail system ”’ is in use, and the 
soot is kept entirely away from all possibility of 
contact with clothing,—a defect from which the 
first form of this closet was not free. This 
closet seems likely to come into extended use. 
The exhibitors also apply their antiseptic system 
to dust-bins, house and hospital pails, &c. In 
Section 13 (Miscellaneous Goods) Messrs. 
Geo. Potter & Son, of Hampstead, exhibit 
samples of their patent “‘siphosella” pipe- 
fastening for rain-water down-pipes, dec. 
This invention, which was described and 
illustrated in our columns not long ago 
(see p. 182, ante), permits of the ready re- 
moval of a split or worn-out length of pipe 
without knocking the wall about, and combines 
other advantages, to which we have already 
referred. Mr. D.T. Bostel shows his excellent 
safety ferrule for connecting any kind of bib, 
ball, or stop cock to service-pipes. It is a very 
simple and useful invention, and enables a 
plumber to repair a leaky tap in any part of 
the bouse without turning off the water from 
the whole house. The “Cerus” and the 
“ Brontes” patent air-tight manhole covers are 
exhibited by Messrs. W. Phillips & Son, of 
London. The ‘‘Cerus”’ cover consists of a double 
door, closed down upon double-filleted grooves by 
a rising lever attached to each angle, which closes 
the under door down to an airtight condition. 
The “‘ Brontes”’ cover is constructed in such a 
manner as to permit the door, when opened, to 
be easily unhinged and taken right off the 
frame. It embodies many other improvements, 
and is a capital cover, and well worth attention 
by those who have not seenit. Messrs. Joseph 
Cliff & Sons, of Wortley, near Leeds, exhibit 
an excellent variety of good sanitary ware, but 
we may direct special attention to the ‘‘ Winser”’ 
intercepting trap and channel bends for inspec- 
tion and disconnecting chambers. These bends 
have been specially designed and constructed 
of such a section as to obviate a defect which 
has been experienced in most bends hitherto in 
use for this purpose. The outer side of the 
bend is made higher than the inner side, and 


* See Builder, vol, xlix., p. 417 (Sept. 26, 1885). 














curved over, so that, in fact, the section of 
the bend describes three-fourths of a circle 
By this means, the sewage, as it riseg in pass: 
ing round the bend, is prevented from flowing 
over, and its flow in the direction of the out-go 
much facilitated. The use of these channels 
wil) be a distinct gain in the direction of 
efficiency. 

Class III., “‘ Heating, Lighting, and Ventila. 
tion,’ contains some exhibits worth special 
mention. Section 1 (heating apparatus) includes 
gas-stoves and winter-fires, by H. & C. Davis & 
Co., of London; Wright & Co., of Birmingham ; 
and Charles Wilson & Sons, of Leeds. The 
Atolus Water Spray General Ventilating Com. 
pany, London, show a large ventilating gas- 
stove to be used in connexion with their well- 
known appliances. For cheerfulness and 
efficiency in halls and other situations, nothing 
can be better than Doulton’s portable radiating 
tile-stoves, or their glazed ware fireplaces and 
mantelpieces. Section 2 includes cooking appa- 
ratus, mainly for use with gas, the chief exhi- 
bitors in this department being Messrs. Davis 
and the other two firms named with them a few 
lines back. Section 4 is devoted to lighting, 
including electric lighting. In this section, 
the Molus Water Spray Company exhibit 
a system of domestic electric lighting by 
primary batteries; and the Woodhouse & 
Rawson Electric Supply Company, of Queen 
Victoria-street (who are the contractors for 
the lighting of the Exhibition, which is very 
efficiently done), have a display of electrical 
apparatus and appliances of all kinds connected 
with electric lighting. Section 6 is appro- 
priated to ventilators. Messrs. Bailey & Co., 
of Fulham, exhibit Wery’s atmospheric cowl, 
which was illustrated and fully described in our 
last volume, on p. 657. The Aolus Water 
Spray Ventilating Company have, as usual, 
a good display of their specialities. Messrs. 
C. Kite & Co., of London, exhibit their patent 
ventilators, including a new under-roof venti- 
lator, which is so arranged as not to project 
beyond the roof. The inlet-ventilators and 
chimney-breast exhaust ventilators have been 
referred to by us on many previous occasions. 
Messrs. R. W. Hale & Co., of London, are also 
exhibitors of ventilators which are equally well 
known; but they also show in model a new 
system of exhaust ventilation for rooms, for 
carrying off human exhalations and the pro- 
ducts of gas combustion. It is a “ trunk” 
system, all the branch-pipes from the several 
rooms going into one upcast suaft, which 
is, however, increased in diameter as it 
ascends, and shields or baffle-plates are pro- 
vided at the points where branch - pipes 
effect junctions with the main trunk, with a 
view to the prevention of back-draughts, or 
the discharge of the air of one room into 
another apartment. We believe that this 
system of exhaustion of the foul air of apart- 
ments has been reserved for trial and experi- 
ment by the judges. We must make special 
mention of the “ Diaphragm” patent ven- 
tilator, which is the invention of a well-known 
architect, Mr. John Honeyman, of Glasgow. 
This ventilator was designed by Mr. Honeyman, 
he tells us, to effect the ventilation of churches 
and other buildings without risk of down- 
draught, and without disfiguring the building 
by any erection upon the roof. He claims for 
it that it answers this purpose admirably, and 
that it is equally well adapted for use in all 
ordinary circumstances for the ventilation of 
buildings of every kind, besides being applicable 
in positions where no other exhaust ventilator 
could be used. It is certainly simple in con- 
struction, compact, unobtrusive, cheap, and 
durable. It is claimed to be proof against 
the admission of either rain, snow, or alr, 
and allows a very large area for egress 
of air compared with the size of the 
apparatus. It may be made of any required 
size; but as a rule need not be large, as two 
or more may, it is claimed, be used in the 
same apartment without any chance of one 
of them acting as aninlet. The air trunk 's 
formed with a sill sloping outwards and covered 
with lead or zinc, so that rain blown into the 
opening runs readily out again. In the neue 
panying diagrams, Fig. 2 shows the form 0 
ventilator best adapted for an open timber roof, 
fig. 3 the form suitable for ceiled apartments. 
The principle of action is the same 1n both. 
Air pressing in by the air trunk A, shuts the 
valves B on the windward: side of the dia- 
phragm C, and passing through the orifice. D, 
with accelerated speed, creates an outward 
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| Fig. 1.—Doulton’s Patent Self-Adjusting Joint for Drain-Pipes. 





























current in the air trunk E, which draws the 
air out of the apartment to be ventilated 
through the valves F, on the lee side of the 
diaphragm. Fig. 4 shows the mode of apply- 
ing the ventilator both where there is and 
where tbere is not another apartment above 
the one to be ventilated. It is claimed that 
when there is no wind, the valves on both 
sides of the diaphragm open freely for the 
exit of heated air. The inventor asserts that 
when there is wind a strong upward current is 

































































induced; when there is no wind,—and it is 
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Fig. 2.—The Diaphragm Ventilator. 


generally then that most outlet is wanted,—the 
heated air escapes freely from both sides of the 
ventilator. Thus a ‘‘ diaphragm” ventilator, 
with only a 12-in. opening on each side of the 
roof, gives a free area for outlet of 288 super- 
ficial inches, fully equal to a tube 19 in. in 
diameter, which would require a very large 
turret. By making the openings in the walls of 
a building, instead of the roof, the apparatus 
will, it is claimed, work equally well; and in 
this way, by placing it between joists (as shown 
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Fig. 3. 

in one of the sections, fig. 4) it may be 
used for the ventilation of a > other mar 
ments having floors over them. Mr. Honeyman 
has submitted to us a photograph of the new 
Eastern School at Gourock, which is ventilated 
by four of these diaphragm ventilators without 
the least projection above the roof. These 
four ventilators, we are informed, provide 6 in. 
. clear area of egress per child. As Mr. 

Oneyman says, a turret or cowl ventilator 
ore a8 much as this for a large number 
of children would be an enormous and 





unsightly affair. The main point of excel- 
lence which Mr. Honeyman claims for this 
ventilator is, therefore, that it has facility for 
giving a large amount of ventilation without 
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Fig. 4. 


disfiguring a building, and at a small cost. As 
mentioned in the list last week, this ventilator 
is one of those exhibits which have been 
selected by the jadges for trial and experiment. 

Class IV. is devoted to ‘‘ Personal Hygiene : 
Foods and Disinfectants.”’ It includes sections 
for clothing, bedding and furniture, sick-room 
appliances, domestic appliances, school furni- 
ture and fittings, domestic filters, soaps and 
other detergents, antiseptics, disinfectants, and 
disinfecting apparatus. Fishburn’s patent 
tubular refrigerator, shown by Messrs. King & 
Co., Limited, of Hull, embodies an improve- 
ment of great value in refrigerators for storing 
food. The ice is placed in tubes quite distinct 
from the contents of the refrigerator, and thus 
the temperature is kept low, while the sloppy 
condition of the floor which results when the 
ice is introduced bodily into the refrigerator is 
entirely obviated. Architects who have the 
planning of hotels, restaurants, mansions, and 
public institutions will do well to make a note 
of the merits of this new cold safe or larder. 
The North of England School Farnishing Com- 
pany, of Darlington, show some very good 
school desks and seats, specially devised and 
constructed to meet the anatomical necessities 
of healthy posture in work or study. Mr. 
Washington Lyon, of Old Kent-road, London, 
exhibits a model of his admirable patent 
steam disinfector for the disinfection of 
wearing apparel, bedding, furniture, &. <A 
disinfecting apparatus of another kind is 
shown by Mr. Germains. This is a small 
portable apparatus intended for use in sick 
chambers and households, with a view to the 
prevention of the spread of contagion. It is 
also available for use for fumigation and in- 
halation, and has been favourably spoken of 
by Dr. Septimus Gibbon, the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Holborn District Board of 
Works. 

Class V. is appropriated to miscellaneous 
exhibits, none of which call for special remark. 

The Exhibition will remain open until and 
including the 16thof October. 








University College Lectures.—Professor 
Roger Smith is about to recommence his course 
of ‘lectures on the History of Architecture, 
Construction, and Modern Practice at Univer- 
sity College, London, aud will give the usual 
free, public introductory lecture on Thursday 
evening, 7th October, at 7°30 o’clock, at the 
College, his subject being “‘ Learning to Design 
Buildings.” 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition.—It has 
been decided that this Exhibition shall close on 
the evening of Wednesday, November 10th. 





FIRE-ENGINES AT THE COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE opportunity was taken by Messrs. Shand 
& Mason, on Wednesday, to make a trial display 
of two of the fire-engines which they have 
supplied to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
towards the protection of the valuable goods 
which are stored therein. The trials began at 
nine o’clock, so that their realisation might be 
effected before the entry of visitors at ten. 
They were conducted under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. Mason, and, notwith- 
standing the early hour, there were a number 
of persons present interested in the matter, and 
many Colonists, amongst whom were Sir Saul 
Samuel, of New South Wales; Sir G. H. 
Chambers, of Barbadoes; Col. Ross, of Canada; 
Lieut.-Col. Palmer; Mr. Scott, of South Aus- 
tralia; Mr. Thomson, of Western Australia; 
Mr. Davidson, of Ceylon; and Mr. Fishbourne, 
of Hong Kong. 

The first engine tried was one of the improved 
Fire Brigade engines, of the type used by the 
London Fire Brigade, and of which five have 
been recently added to their plant. It has been 
made for the Fire Insurance Brigade of 
Melbourne, and is the third supplied to that 
body within the past two years. Steam was 
raised to 100 lb. pressure in ten minutes from 
lighting of fires, and a strong jet was then 
commenced to be thrown, which reached to 
double the height of the Albert Statue at the 
Fountains Pond, whence the engine drew its 
water supply. ‘Two jets were then substituted 
for the one jet, and subsequently four jets were 
also thrown with efficacy, the engine working 
to about 28-h.p. with 110 lb. of steam. 

The second engine tried was three times as 
powerful as the first above noticed, and worked 
with remarkable power and force. It was oné 
of the patent “ Equilibrium” type, many of 
which have been supplied to the manufacturing 
towns of the North of England and Scotland. 
Steam. was even more rapidly got up in this 
case, 100 lb. pressure being reached in less than 
six minutes from the lighting of the fire. The 
jet was very fine, having a delivery of 900 
gallons per minute from a 14 in. nozzle and 
rising to an elevation of probably 200 ft. Four 
1 in. jets were afterwards substituted and were 
worked with admirable effect. Long known as 
the Shand & Mason engines have been tc the 
world, they are at this date more efficient than 
ever, the long experience in actual working 
having been constantly taken note of to effect 
those minor improvements which so vastly con- 
tribute to the perfection of the whole and to 
the prevention of accidents and breakdowns 
during the rough and energetic work to which 
these machines in the ordinary nature of their 
duties are so frequently and so severely put. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Thomas Webster, R.A., died on the 23rd 
ult., at his residence, Cranbrook, Kent, in his 
eighty-seventh year. Mr. Webster, whose con- 
tributions to the annual exhibitions of the 
Academy ranged over half a century, was born 
in Pimlico on the 20th of March, 1800. His 
father, who was a member of the Household of 
George III., intended him in the first instance 
for the musical profession, and the boy was edu- 
cated in St. George’s Chapel with a view to his 
becoming a chorister. But young Webster soon 
displayed a preference for painting over music, 
and in 1820 entered the Royal Academy as a 
student. In 1823 he exhibited a portrait group, 
and in 1825 obtained the first medal in the 
school of painting. From this time for many 
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years Mr. Webster's paintings were annually to 
be seen on the walls of the Academy and other 
exhibitions. Mr. Webster resigned his member- 
ship of the Academy in 1876, when he was 
placed in the list of Honorary Retired Acade- 
micians.— Times. 

Mr. James Kennedy, M.1.M.E.—The Times 
records the death of Mr. James Kennedy, the 
eminent mechanical engineer, who rendered im- 
portant services in connexion with the con- 
struction of high-pressure locomotive engines, 
marine engines, and iron shipbuilding. He was 
born near Edinburgh on the 13th of January, 
1797, and was apprenticed at the age of fourteen 
to a wheelwright near Dalkeith. Some years 
later he entered the service of Mr. John 
Stephenson, at Monkland Steel Works, to make 
and erect water-wheels and pumping-engines, 
designing his own patterns. Subsequently he 
engaged in the construction of direct-acting 
engines for steam vessels, one of which was 
placed on a steamer of the St. George’s Packet 
Company, Liverpool, to which port he travelled 
to superintend its erection. While at Liverpool 
he was introduced to George Stephenson, who 
afterwards employed him to manage his works 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In this position he pre- 
pared plans for the first three locomotives which 
opened the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
1825. In 1546 Mr. Kennedy was elected Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
He died at his residence in Cressington Park, 
near Liverpool. 


Sllustrations. 


FACADE OF THE DUOMO, FLORENCE. 


E give this week a view of Santa Maria 

\\ del Fiore with its western facade com- 
= plete, according to the design of its 

late architect, Signor de F abris, except that 
(as before noted in our columns), de Fabris was 
always in favour of a more Gothic form of 
termination to the skyline of the facade, 
with sbrines and ‘Aiadilies at the angles 
aud at the bases of the gable. As we 
have before said, the lower portion of the 
Duomo is distinctly Gothic, and so is the 
lower portion of De Fabris’s facade; but it 
may be questioned whether, when viewed as a 
whole in combination with the dome, the hori- 
zontal cornice is not most in barmony with the 
total effect, especially as the campanile has 
never had its spire, and probably never will 
have it now, as people have got used to regard 
it as being finished as it is. If they read 











Browning’s poem, ‘Old Pictures in Florence,”’ 
they will find their mistake expressed in a 
style sufficiently picturesque and vivid to 
awaken an enthusiasm for crowning the 
In that case, however, it would be 
possible to assimilate the facade to the com- 
pleted campanile by adding spirelete to the 
At present, facade and campanile 


edifice. 


former. 
harmonise fairly well. 
The front is not, 


other than architectural. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ (R.C.) CHURCH, PRESTON. 
WE illustrate this week the interior of St. 
Ignatius (R.C.) Church, Preston,to which Messrs. 


M. E. Hadfield & Son have designed extensive ad- 


ditions for the Rev. V. J. Bond, 8.J., and which 
The 


are now on the point of completion. 
drawing from which our illustration is taken 
was hung in the recent Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. The improvements, as shown by the 
plans, consist of three new side chapels with 
altars and reredoses, chance! reredos, new altar- 
rails, of Hopton Wood stone, with marble cap- 
ping and encaustic tile pavements, and new 
confessionals in the transepts. 

The nave of the church was designed by the 
late Ignatius Scoles, the architect of the College 
Chapel at Stonyhurst, in 1836, and extensive 
additions to the chancel were made in 1858 by 
the late Joseph Hansom. The new work is 
being executed in the beautiful West Derby 
red sandstone, with Bath stone for the plain 
wall surfaces, and filling in of groined ceilings 
to chapels, the upper portion of the new chancel 
reredos being in Beer stone. Mr. Tory, sculptor, 
of Sheffield, is executing the carving with the 
exception of theupper part of thechancel reredos, 
which is the work of Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham, 
and Mr. George Webster, clerk of the works, 
has carried out the masonry. The encaustic 
tile pavements are from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Carter, Johnson; & Co., of Worcester, 
the whole being executed from the, drawings 
and frequent supervision of the architect, Mr. 
Hadfield, of Sheffield. 





NS a emt. te mm 


PARISH CHURCH, ROSSETT, 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Tus new church, about to be erected, is to 
take the place of a building of no architectural 
interest erected at the beginning of the present 
ceutury. It will be built of Runcorn stone, 
faced internally with the material of the present 
structure, which is a local grey etone, and will 


we understand, to be 
formally “inaugurated ’’ just yet, for reasons 


church of Farnborongh, Hants, has 
been entirely 
under the su 

architect and Diocesan Surveyor, 


have slated roofs, the roof timbers and interna! 
fittings being of pitch-pine. The plan is 
arranged to accommodate in nave and aisles 4!'7 
worshippers. The central tower, which is the 
dominant feature in the exterior view, gives 
interest also to the interior of the chancel. 

Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are 
the architects, and Messrs. Davies Bros., of 
Wrexham, the contractors for the works. 

PEW, CHELVEY CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Cuetvey Cuvrce is still unrestored. The 
pew here shown is situated at the west end of 
the south aisle, stretching across its entire 
width. There is much pewing of the same 
date in the charch, and on the front of one 
facing the chancel, a shield bearing “ 1631 
W.C.” The font cover is of the same period. 
There are some earlier seats, probably as old as 
the fourteenth century, very plain and rude in 
execution, and resembling thoee in the church 
at Clapton-in-Gordano. The altar-table has 
carving similar to that on the “ Tynte pew. 
In the south aisle are three canopied tombs, 
and the remains of a reredos, with its flanking 
niches. There is some stained glass, and the 
hour-glass atand still remains attached to the 


pulpit. 


ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, AUDLEM, 

CHESHIRE. 
Recentxy this church has been repaired and 
redeemed from a state of all-pervading white- 
wash, high close pews of various forms, shapes, 
and sizes, and galleries which blocked the floor 
and rendered the west end of the cburch like 
unto two low lofts. From the old pewing all 
the new seats have been made. The chancel 
roof is new, and of oak covered with lead; the 
screens are new, and in design follow the 
character of the old woodwork. As little 48 
possible was done to the fabric, but the various 
changes which have taken place in the building 
through the Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular periods are now distinctly visible, 
and form an interesting series of developments. 
The cost of the whole of the works amounted to 
about 2,300, 


Parnborough.— The 








chancel of the par'sh 
recently 
rebuilt from the designs and 
intendence of Mr. A. R. Barker, 

Buckingham- 
Mr. Smitb, 





ouyw 





street, Strand, the contractor being 
of Farnborough. 
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NOTES OF THE SANITARY CONGRESS 
AT YORK. 


We last week recorded the opening, at York, 
of the ninth Autumnal Congress of the Sani- 
tary Institute of Great Britain, with ite adjunct 
the Sanitary Exhibition. We then gave a con- 
siderable portion of the inangural address of 
the President of the Congress, Sir T. Spencer 
Wells, as well as portions of the addresses 
delivered by Professor De Chanmont and Mr. 
Baldwin Latham as Presidents of the Sections 
devoted to “ Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine”’ and “ Engineering and Architecture”’ 
respectively.* We this week proceed to give 
rome extracts from other addresses and papers 
read or delivered at or in connexion with the 
Congress, and in anether colamn we complete 
our notes of the Sanitary Exhibition.+ 


Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology. 


The third Section of the Congress was devoted 
to these subjects, and was presided over by Mr. 
William Whitaker, B.A., F.G.8., who, in the 
course of his opening address, delivered on 
Friday, the 24th ult., said,—It has been my 
duty at times to work with medical officers, 
and this duty bas been a pleasure also; for it 
is pleasant to find one’s own particular science 
of use beyond one’s own immediate sphere of 
action. One of these occasions may fairly be 
alluded to here, as an example of the bearing 
of geology on large problems relating to ques- 
tions of health; in this case to the distribution 
of certain diseases in certain districts. I refer to 
the inquiry made by my old friend and 
fellow-student in geology, Dr. G. Buchanan, 
now the Chief Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, on the Distribution of 
Phthisis as affected by Dampness of Soil. 
Having had to report on the effects of sanitary 
work in certain | towns, Dr. Bachanan 
unexpectedly found that where, from im- 
proved drainage, a decrease of subsoil water 
bad taken place, there the consumption 
death - rate had also decreased, the most 
marked example being Salisbury, where 
the decrease was to nearly a half. This 
result led Dr. Buchanan to think that, as 
artificial drainage caused so great an improve- 
ment, it might be found that in districts where, 
from natural causes, the subsoil was least 
saturated with water, the death-rate from 
consumption might be less than in districts 
where greater saturation occurred. The further 
inquiry that was made for the purpose of 
testing this important question of course 
involved the examination, in some detail, of 
the surface-geology of the district selected 
as being the one in which alone (at that 
time) we had the materials for such a work. 
This district included the whole of the counties 
of Kent and Surrey (leaving out London), with 
great part of Sussex, and the inquiry resulted 
generally in the conclusion that wetness of soil 
and prevalence of consumption go together. 
Two of the chief problems in matters sanitary 
are to get good water and to get rid of bad 
water. Indeed, one may say that when these 
problems have been solved in any town, at 
least two-thirds of the work of sanitation have 
been done. Our aérial friends may perhaps 
object to this, and may say that I should be 
contented with a half, ,air being of equal 
importance with water; "but I hold that the 
objection would be itself aérial, and, for this 
reason, that the questions of good and of bad air 
R0 together; you cannot get good air without 
getting rid of bad air, though it is possible, of 
course, to replace bad air by other equally bad, 
or even by worse. With water, however, the 
case is quite different; a town may have one of 
the best of water-supplies, but its bad water,— 
that is, its sewage,—may be got rid of in the 
worst way; and, on the other hand, another 
town may have the most complete arrange- 
ments for properly getting rid of its sewage, or 
even for almost doing without that article, but 
may have a very bad water-supply. Again, 
water-supply and sewerage must be questions 
of & more or less public kind, in large places ; 
whilst air cannot be publicly dealt with to any 
such extent, except as part of sewerage arrange- 
ments, the ventilation of houses not being yet 
within the ken of corporate bodies. With 
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regard to water, it is not only important that 
populous places should, in the first instance, 
get @ good supply; but also that it should be 
kept good; or, in other words, that sources of 
pollution should be religiously kept away, a 
process that entails a careful watch on the 
doings not only of one’s own corporations, 
on &c., but on those of one’s neighbours 
ides. 








The Economy of Cremation. 


This was the subject of a paper by Mr. W. 
Eassie, C.E., in the Sanitary Science Section. 
After having briefly described the process and 
its sanitary advantages, Mr. Eassie said,— 
Statistics are sometimes very misleading, but 
those referring to burial may be taken as reliable, 
because they are mostly due to the labours of 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., our veteran sani- 
tarian, and vice-president of this Sanitary 
Institute; and I may have occasion to apply 
some of his figures during the reading of this 
paper. First of all, as to the question of land. 
Taking the population of England and Wales at 
twenty-seven millions, the number of now 
existing cemeteries for this population is about 
11,400 for England, or at the rate of forty-five 
for every 100,000 persons, and about 960 for 
Wales, or seventy-one for every 100,000 persons. 
It ig now usual to allow a quarter of an acre to 
each 1,000 head of population where the soil is 
favourable, but this figure must be mach 
enlarged where much embellishment of the 
ground is desired. I need not go into the 
statistics published in 1843, when it was dis- 
covered that the graveyards in London were 
sometimes forced to accommodate 1,200 bodies, 
and sometimes as many as 2,300, per acre; but 
I may state that at present London has twenty- 
two cemeteries, with an aggregate of 2,210 
acres. Supposing the annual mortality of 
London to be 5,200, a provision for decennially 
renewed interments would require at least 
500 acres, and Whitechapel alone, for every 
20,000 inhabitants, would require over 7 acres 
of cemetery accommodation. London will 
therefore appear to be at present well provided 
with cemeteries, if these are taken to be 
accessible to the population of each district. 
But the contrary is the case, and hence addi- 
tional cemeteries are in process of projection 
for various districts where the existing ones are 
held as being too remote. London must be 
taken as an exception when speaking of the 
necessity for extra cemetery space, because its 
population is dense, and intramural interments 
are now forbidden. In the country the death-rate 
is different, and assuming the deaths for every 
35,000 in the metropolis to be 1,200 yearly, the 
deaths in a rural place like Hereford might be 
counted at about half of this figure. Thus, if 
Whitechapel would require over 7°4 acres of 
burial accommodation for every 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, Hereford would require 4°3 acres for the 
same number of persons. We may safely 
assume that in a few years’ time the ground 
appropriated to the dead for the metropolis alone 
will reach 3,000 acres. The metropolis has at 
present one acre of burial - ground for every 
1,700 inhabitants, which is in excess of the 
quarter acre for every 1,000 inhabitants 
recommended by the authorities. This recom- 
mendation, however, is sometimes doubled by 
various cemetery authorities in order to pro- 
vide for the planting of suitable shrubs and 
the laying-out of ample roads. At the rate of 
one acre for every 4,000 inhabitants, 6,750 
acres would be required to accommodate the 
27 millions of residents in England and 
Wales; and the more our cemeteries are 
extended for embellishment the more these 
figures would be enhanced. The whole 
of this land is alienated for ever, look- 
ing at it from an agricultural or mining 

int of view, and will go on increasing yearly. 
Our burial laws specify that each adult shall be 
entitled to four superficial yards of earth, and, 
accordingly, after allowing for the predominant 
death-rate among children, this figure gives an 
average of 27 superficial feet. Taking the 
recommended depth of each grave to be 10 ft., 
this would show that 10 cubic yards of earth 
space are in process of allotment for each 
person. The average cost per acre for the land 
purchased for cemeteries was reported to the 
House of Commons in 1851 as being 1231. per 
acre. This would be a fairly-computed cost 
per acre outside the metropolis, but the cost of 
land around Loudon would be in excess of this. 
Taking, however, this low estimate, the cost of 
the cemeteries connected with the metropolis 
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|would be nearly 272,0001. Were cremation 
practised by 50 per cent. of the population of 
the metropolis, a piece of ground not larger 
than Woking Cemetery, or about 500 acres, 
would be sufficient ground to allot for their 
wants, and at the same average rate of pur- 
chase, this ground could have been bought 
freehold for 62,0001., which would have been a 
saving of 75,0001., and 605 acres would have 
been spared from pollution. To the calcula- 
tion of 500 acres as being sufficient for the 
wants of the metropolis and suburbs, if 
half of the population of say five millions 
practised cremation, it will be seen that 
an acre has been reserved for every 5,000 
persons ; and considering that an urn 
would not require more accommodation 
than 1 cubic foot, it is easy to perceive that one- 
fourth of these 500 acres would be sufficient 
upon which to erect crematory temples and 
columbaria resembling those at Milan and 
Gotha, leaving 375 acres for roads and gardens. 
This space of 500 acres would serve to accom- 
modate the wants of a population of 2} millions 
for more than 1,000 years, even after according 
permanent space for each urn. As for the cost 
of the erection of the chapels, crematories, and 
columbaria, this would be more than met by the 
cessation of the expense for buildings and 
maintenance now spent upon the 605 acres of 
ground which would be saved to the metro- 
polis. As it would be with London, so would it 
be throughout the country in a proper ratio, 
were only a moiety of the people to practise the 
reformed rite. The expenses attending the 
total number of funerals in England and Wales 
in 1884 were given by statistical returns as 
amounting to 4,871,000/., and it was reported 
that half of this could be saved if national 
cemeteries were provided by the Government ; 
but the saving would be much greater (Mr. 
Eassie went on to show) if cremation were 
adopted as the mode of disposing of the dead. 

“ Beauty and Health versus Horror and Decay 
in our Cemeteries’’ was the title of a paper 
by Mr. W. Robinson, F.L.S., on another phase 
of this subject. We give a few extracts :—Urn 
burial could be carried out in churches and city 
graveyards to any extent. For various reasons, 
many persons would prefer burial ir churches 
or near them, but, as is well known, the evils of 
the present system oi burial became so horrible 
and so evidently dangerous, in the case of city 
churchyards, that burial in cities was forbidden 
by law,—and not too soon. But the evils from 
which we were then saved are again appearing 
in populous suburban districts, and soon the 
numerous family tombs and graves in our ex- 
tensive suburban cemeteries must fall into dis- 
use. Establish urn burial, and people who have 
family tombs in neglected city churchyards 
would take a renewed interest in them,—an 
interest that might save them from desecra- 
tion. Our churches and even our cities 
would be more interesting, for there is a 
certain fitness in men resting in death 
near the scene of their life and labours. 
The ashes of those who had deserved well of 
their country might be brought home from any 
distant place, where they had perished, and 
receive a place of honour in our national 
churches and buildings.  aults, passages, 
niches, and walls in churches would form suit- 
able places for urns and their inscriptions. 
Given a space equal to one of our largest 
London cemeteries, or one of those in America, 
several hundred acres in extent, we may begin 
our outline of what the cemetery of the future 
may easily be made. Permanent and inviolable 
it must be, and it must have space to spare for 
those open green lawns, without which no good 
natural effect is possible in such place. It is 
to be a national garden in its best sense, safe 
from violation as the via sacra, and having the 
charms of fresh air, trees, grass, and flowers. 
There is not, and there never can be, any satis- 
factory way of disposing of the dead which does 
not do, promptly and unoffensively what is now 
done in the slowest and most odious manner. 
Until some better system is devised, cremation 
is the only method which will rapidly dis- 
solve the body into its harmless elements by 
a process which cannot offend the living, and 
which will render the remains of the dead 
innocuous. This system is also that which 
gives us the amplest opportunity for making 
cemeteries a blessing instead of a danger to its 
neighbourhood; by its means we may have 
memorials preserved from decay, ground from 
sacrilege, soil and water from impurity, art not 











unworthy of its aim, church burial for all who 
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desire it, s for and groves in our 
pomurdn Ter-vh =ititabeans and care of each 
successive generation, deliverance 
undertaker and his “effects,” many precious 
open spaces in cities free from dread or danger, 
age -enduring cemeteries in 
towards “perpetuating” the memory of the 
dead need not be so delnsory as they 
now sre; quiet where the ashes of the 
dead should never be dishonoured but might find 
unpolluted rest. 


Conference of Medical Officers of Health. 


One of the features of the Congress was a 
Conference of Medical Officers of Health, which 
was presided over by Professor de Chaumont. 
Of some of the papers discussed at this Con- 
ference we now proceed to make mention. 

Mr. R. Brace Low, M.D. Edin., Medical 
Officer of Health for the Helmsley Rural 
District, read an able paper on “‘ The Tenure 
of Office and Appointment of Medical Officers 
of Health.” Speaking on behalf of his brethren, 
he said:—The sanitary service has received 
as yet very little encouragement from the 
State. We do not at present ask for honours 
or rewards, although some of our brethren 
have well deserved them. We ask that an 
unjast and unwise system should be altered 
so that the work of the health officer may be 
carried on in peace. We ask that in all fatare 
schemes of local government the appointment 
of medical officer of health may be taken from 
the local contro! of petty agitators who do not 
recognise the utility or importance of sanitary 
measures. We ask to have the election of this 
office freed from the influence of all party preja- 
dice. We ask that all sanitary authorities be kept 
up to a certain definite standard of efficiency, 
and that the present system be abolished, where 

one district is well looked after and the next 
one to it neglected, to the serious danger and 
detriment of ite neighbours. For, after all, the 
sanitary condition of each district does not 
alone concern itself or the locality in which it 
stands, but it may be a source of danger to the 
nation by acting as a focus of infection to foster 
and disseminate disease to the rest of the 
country. It is evident, then, that it is of 
national importance that every district should 
be well cared for and kept up to a given 
standard of healthiness. To attain this it 
appears that there must be an inspection, by 
representatives of the central authority, of the 
work done, and part of the grants given in aid 
of local expenditure might be made conditional 
on a satisfactory report being given. To do 
this would necessitate an increase in the number 
of the medical inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This increase in the staff would 
create expense, and much opposition would 
doubtless be excited. But if the Government 
of the country could only become impressed 
with the fact that this money was needed for a 
national defence against disease and premature 
death, the necessary vote would be obtained. 
There appears to be very little difficulty in 
getting money for expeditions to the Nile or to 
the North Pole; why, then, should the nation 
grumble at a vote which would confer upon it 
such enormous advantages?’ The nt 
undermanned and overworked staff of Govern- 
ment medical inspectors could be doubled with- 
out entirely overtaking the work. The extra 
expense would be returned to the nation in the 
increased effici of the sanitary work 
throughout the we | The wage-earning classes 
would obtain a larger fond of health and 
strength, which is their wealth and capital. The 
rate-paying classes would have less to pay for 
paupers and police. Efficiency and economy 
would go hand in hand. 

Dr. Seaton, Medical Officer of Health for 
Chelsea, read a paper on “The Notification of 
Infectious Diseases.” The conclusions he 
arrived at were that there is ample proof of 
the benefits derived from notification where 
there is a good sanitary service, but that with- 
out a good sanitary service the full advantages 
are not to be obtained; that the difficulties 
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There is no doubt that 





this disease would be more advisedly treated in 
a building separated somewhat from the general 
fever building, or in a separate wing. Under 
the head of general fevers would come typhoid, 


obvious! 

come under this category, and relapsing fever, 
which is now of rare occurrence, may be 
classed withtyphus. These might, with advan- 
tage, be in a single bui , possibly in 
separate wards. This outline can be en 

upon to any extent, but I confine myself to a 
minimum, for the sake of lacidity and brevity. 
The complete institution would be constituted 
somewhat in this manner, and may be called a 
sanatorium, or by some other soothing name, 
ee oe ee ee 
pasnuc :-— 


(IIL, Residential building : 

Administrative | IV. Service building : 
Buildings. Disinfecting chamber for 

; hospital use. 

{ Ambulance, Kc. 


Isolation of the whole hospital or sanatoriam 
must have regard to two points: firstly, that 
it should be removed from dwellings, but not 
so far as to render transport unnecessarily 
long; secondly, that it should be out of the 
track of ordinary traffic,—in fact, difficult of 
access to the es and yet easily com- 
municated with from the central office. 
Mr. Francis Vacher, F.R.C.8., also read a 
paper on “Hospitals for Infectious COases,”’ 
ee ee the question whether such 
hospi should be free, or whether a charge 
should be made for the maintenance of the 
patients. He briefly recapitulated the existing 
powers of local authorities in regard to the 
provision of infectious hospital accommodation, 
and showed what difficalties, and even scandals, 
had arisen through the unfortunate 132nd 
clause of the Public Health Act (1875), which, 
he said, seemed specially designed to embroil 
those who had to give effect to it. Rather, he 
said, than that these scandals should continue, 
let the simple rule be adopted of having all 
public for infectious diseases free, as 
ical and general hospitals usually are. It 
is doubtless for the advantage of the patient to 
be comfortably lodged and nursed and treated 
in hospital, but it is primarily in the interest of 
the community that the infectious patient is 
removed to hospital. It would be really profit- 
able to — local community to pay an infectious 
patient 1/. a week to permit himself to be 
isolated in hospital ; and yet, when he is willing 
to go to hospital, and his family are willing to 
let him go, all sorts of obstacles are placed in 
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The Administrators of the Public Health Act, 
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en ” ccount of an Investigation ip 
the Classes who administer the Public Health 
Act.” The author explained that he had 
addressed a circular to the Medica] Officers of 
Health of 800 of the Urban Sanitary Authori- 
ties of England and Wales, asking for informa. 
tion as to the profession or occupation of each 
member of their several sanitary authorities. 
Of these 800 circulars, only 202 were returned 
with the information asked for. The 202 gani- 
tary authorities of which returns were made 
are composed of 2,796 members, and these 
2,796 members are readily divisible into twenty. 
two classes, of which only nine classes numbered 
more than fifty persons :— 
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Manufacturers ve 480 | masters............ 20 
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Farmers 216 | Insurance Agents ...... 7 
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Proceeding to consider the attitude of some 
of these classes with reference to sanitary 
progress, Mr. Harrisson referred firstly to 
builders. He said that the nature and effect of 
the action of builders upon boards of health is 
pretty well understood, and is almost universally 
objected to by sanitarians, on the ground that 
their building operations cannot be controlled 
by the sanitary officers, since the sanitary 
officers in this cage have to control the sanitary 
(or unsanitary) authority, the servant to control 
their masters, and this position of things of 
course applies to all other cases where members 
of such boards a pe sanitary work. The 
builder members of sanitary boards generally 
get elected in order that they may build 
cheaply and in defiance of the law. The result 
is that the public health is often sacrificed in 
order that a paltry sum of money may be 
retained in the pockets of the men appointed 
to promote public health. A body of men who 
are elected by their fellow men to save life 
turn round and kill their electors for a small 
fee. And one is inclined to say it serves the 
electors right, since the public are entirely 
responsible for the nce of builders on 
Boards of Health and for the kind of dwellings 
they erect. It cannot be said of the specu: 
lative builder that he is an instance of the 
survival of the fittest ; he, however, seems to be 
a product of natural selection, since be has been 
to his present state of imperfection by 
surroundings which he has accepted as being of 
material ad to himself. People are never 
tired of abusing t lative builder who has 
erected their defective dwellings, but the public 
have really themselves created him, and then 
to elect him as the guardian of their 
health. When people are willing to give & fair 
rent, purchase-money, or mortgage money for : 
vel dialaeel, well-built, and sanitary house, 0 
a size in proportion to the price, the speculative 
builder, as we now know him, will die ont, 
a better stamp of man will take his place. 
What people now want in a house is display, 0 
a convenient or healthy home... .- - Manufac 
turers are very represented upon oes 
tary number 489 ort pt 
members, or 17 cent. As a class they ™®)) 
it is thought, Nag fairly ranked with those 
whose interests directly clash with san! 
work, Among their numbers — are 
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rought about by the doings of these men, and 
the special provisions in the health Acts made 
by Parliament to regulate and control their 
works, is pretty good evidence that they are not 
a class calculated to make good administrators 
of the health Acts; while, on the contrary, they 
are eminently fitted to make formidable enemies 
to sanitary reform. They are a very powerful 
class, in that they are wealthy; they pay the 
working population of towns their wages and 
command votes. They can arrange that the 
medical officer of health shall or shall not act 
as doctor to their workmen. Are they not at 
the same time among the worst and most 
numerous offenders against the health Acts? 
But we find that next to the shopkeepers, who 
have every reason to work with them, they are 
the most numerous of all the classes serving 
upon sanitary boards. They are also of all 
classes the largest property owners, 16 per cent. 
of them appearing under that head, and their 
property largely consists of cottages inhabited 
by their own workmen. Is it not natural 
that this class, considering the great stake 
generally involved, should use their power for 
the purposes of self-defence? If the builder's 
interests are sufficient to make him so potent 
an enemy of sanitary work, what is likely to be 
the effect of the enormous interests of the manu- 
facturers upon such work? Lawyers, of whom 
there are 104, or 3} per cent., serving upon these 
boards, as men of education and administrative 
ability, are no doubt often useful members, but 
as representatives of trustees, mortgagees, and 
executors, they are largely interested in saving 
expenditure upon house property, and it is to be 
feared they are donbtful sanitarians. Speaking 
of a lawyer, a medical officer of health says :-— 
‘‘ He takes a very sensible view of things unless 
the interests of clients interfere.” Another 
says a lawyer dominates a committee, and 
throws obstacles in the way of sanitation if 
expense is likely to be incurred. Estate agents 
are represented to the number of fifty-six, or 
nearly 2 per cent. They must be placed on the 
side of the goats ; while auctioneers, who appear 
to the extent of forty-two, or about 1} per cent., 
must be regarded as questionable sheep. There 
are only thirty-three.engineers, or 14 per cent. ; 
of these one Board has seven out of nine 
members, and the remark of the medical 
officer is, ‘‘This Board is one of the best in 
England.” The clergy number twenty-three, 
or { per cent. ; it is difficult to say why there 
are not more of them, their presence in such a 
position could but be good, for, as men of 
culture, and as visitors of the sick and poor, 
they can well understand the necessity for 
sanitary work. There are thirty-two, or 14 per 
cent., architects, and the experience of some 
is that plans can be passed by members of this 
profession when serving upon such Boards that 
are rejected when presented by outsiders. 
There are twenty schoolmasters, five members 
under the head of Army, five literary, three con- 
tractors, and two registrars of births and deaths. 
Asa rule, the professions or classes least likely 
to prodace objectionable members of Boards of 
Health are much the most sparsely represented. 
The conclusion drawn by the author from the 
partial statistics he had been able to collect 
was that 95} per cent. of the number of persons 
serving upon Local Boards of Health, taken 
as members of classes, and considering their 
interests and fitness, either presented a negative 
attitude or active opposition to the administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acta. 


Sanitary Associations. 


The Rev. J. M. Lambert, M.A., Vicar of New- 
land, Hull, and Hon. Sec. of the Hull Sanitary 
Association, read an admirable paper on “ Sani- 
tary Associations: their Mission and Methods 
of Action.” The concluding ph of the 
paper was as follows :— It is the glory of the 
science of to-day that it places in the hands of 
men the means, not of doing only isolated acte 
of good, but of acting directly on the sources 
of good and evil. The hydra-headed enemy, 
disease, can be attacked while in the germ. If 
there be no lack of men and women who will 
go forth to relieve suffering and give comfort in 
sickness, will there be a lack of those who will 
stand in the narrow pass where the invading 
host can be withstood and turned back ere it 
spreads its vast destroying forces over the land ? 
Surely not. Such a work is in the highest 
sense Christian. Over multitudes of the poor, 
unhealthy surroundings hang like fate. To 
know their danger is for them to know also that 
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it cannot be 
dispel the dark cloud that shadows their weary 
lives, and to let in the gleam of the sunshine of 
health into every English home.” 


River Pollution. 


In the Section devoted to Engineering and 
Architecture, a paper by Poulomntd ‘Henry 
Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., on “ River Pollution 
was read for him, in his unavoidable absence, 
by Mr. E. ©. Robins. Professor Robinson, in 
the course of his paper, said,—There is no 
longer any excuse for discharging sewage in an 
unpurified state, as the conditions which have 
to be observed in the purification of sewage 
matter are now well known, and are capable of 
being easily complied with. The field of con- 
— which a sanitary authority has now to 
enter upon in carrying out a scheme of sewage 
disposal has been so much narrowed by the 
experience of recent years that no difficulty 
has to be encountered which should deter an 
authority from taking steps to cease to offend 
in this reepect. My experience leads me to 
think that in sewering large districts it is 
often undesirable to concentrate the sewage 
at one point. Very costly works can in 
many cases be avoided by sub-dividing an 
extensive area into a few groups for sewerage 
purposes, according to the physical conditions 
which exist...... The removal of the solid 
matter from manufacturing refuse before dis- 
charging it into rivers can be effected by 
mechanical means in a vast number of cases 
where no attempt is now made to do so. The 
enforcement of such remedial measures need 
not interfere unfairly with trading interests if 
the standard of purity which is required is not 
unreasonable, and is not arbitrarily fixed with- 
out regard to the circumstances both of the 
river to be protected and of the trader to be 
dealt with. I assert with confidence that there 
is no justification whatever for continuing the 
employment of our rivers as carriers of the 
fluid refuse of the community. London, 
Glasgow, and many other large towns may be 
cited as abusing their rivers, and are not (as 
they should be) taking the lead in promptly 
discontinuing this pollution. 

Municipal Government in Relation to the 
Public Health. 


This was the subject of a very interesting 
and able paper by Mr. Alderman J. 8. Rowntree, 
of York, who, after giving an account of the 
sanitary history of York, showed what ad- 
vances have been made in the sanitary con- 
dition of that city, and of Glasgow and 
Birmingham as additional instances, through 
the energetic and public spirited action of the 

tive municipalities. He continued :— 

“If the connexion between a healthy popula- 
tion and good municipal government were 
yet more generally recognised, a more widely- 
diffused and a more intelligent interest wouid 
be taken in the selection of councillors than is 
now the case. This would show itself both in 
the choice of candidates, and in inducing fit 
men to be willing to take the appointment. In 
some localities municipal office is honoured, and 
is an object of ambition to able and educated 
men. In other places it is too much the fashion 
in the educated circles to reckon the office of 
councillor or alderman as infra dignitate. When 
a corporation has been elected, how may it best 
serve the sanitary interests of its constituents ? 
You may assume that all its members would 
rather see their locality healthy than unhealthy. 
It is also safe to assume that there will bea 
considerable number who have but little know- 
ledge how this is to be brought about. The 
main work of a corporation is done by its 
standing committee. You want, then, a public 
spirit amongst its members, and a sense of 
responsibility to the population they represent, 
which shall. secure upon the health com- 
mittees the presence of those members who 
have special acquaintance with the subject. 
Then, beyond this, I should attach extreme 
importance to the selection of your permanent 
officials. Unless a corporation is well sustained 
by its officials, its work will fail. Why ? 
Because a corporation and its committees are 
always changing, but its officials are perma- 
nent. You may have the most intelligent 
committees. They may arrive at the wisest 
conclusions. These may be recorded on their 
minutes. The committee breaks up and dis- 
When it meets in a fortnight’s time it 

may be to find that its directions have not been 
carried out at all,—or carried out too late,—or 


escaped from. It is for others to |i 








pence in the rates of a locality makes but little 
difference to the majority of the population, in 
comparison to the cost of disease. The aboli- 
tion of a 6d. rate would be a great event in 
municipal finance. It would save the majority 
of ratepayers 6d. to ls. a month. But an out- 
break of preventible disease would cost the 
poorest many times the amount of such a rate, 
irrespective of the sorrow and suffering that 
follow in itstrain. Yet all public expenditure, 
even in the interests of health, should be thrifty 
and economical. Lavish expenditure may go 
hand in hand with inefficient administration. 
And it should never be overlooked that a popu- 
lation is always liable to forget what it is 
receiving from its sanitary guardians, whilst 
the cost of their services it never forgets. The 
averted fever, the escape from small-pox, are 
not thought of : the rate-collector always asserts 
his presence. If his visits become too fre- 
quent and too onerous, they are liable to pro- 
voke a reaction against measures urgently 
required for the public weal. I have spoken 
hitherto chiefly of municipal administration in 
relation to health. There is outside this the 
wider question of general municipal policy. 
Should a wunicipality limit the sphere of its 
activity within the narrowest limite prescribed 
by the general law of the country, or should it 
take a wider and more comprehensive view of 
its responsibilities? Experience indicates, I 
think, rather decisively that the latter is the 
wiser If the work of a corporation is 
small, it excites but little public interest. It is 
liable to fall into the hands of an inferior class 
of men. On the other hand, where the work 
is important and interesting, it attracts to it 
able men.” : 


The Sanitation of Dwellings. 


Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, M. Inst. C.E., read a 
paper entitled “‘The Sanitation of our Dwel- 
lings.”” In the course of his paper Mr. Edwards 
strongly urged that sanitary officers should be 
qualified men, holding diplomas or certificates 
of competency. Asan example of thie, *‘ take,” 
he said, “our watering-places,—Scar- 
borough, Blackpool, Eastbourne, Brighton, &c., 
—where the major part of the population at 
certain periods of the year is ever changing. 
Many of the lodging houses have obtained 
certificates of a clean bill of health as to the 
sanitary requirements of their houses. Well, 
at Scarborough and other places I know from 
experience you will find nine-tenths of the 
houses fitted up with old abominable pan closets, 
insufficiently flushed, and with soil pipes inside 
the buildings ; a few may be ventilated, but the 
major part are not, and when the soil pipe is 
ventilated, what does it consist of ? A 2-in.rain 
water pipe carried from the trap up to above 
the roof, with open joints, and crowned at the 
outlet with some wonderful head gear in the 
shape of a ventilating cowl,—all this work 
doing more harm than good. And yet these 
houses are all certified, and the British public 
think they are quite safe. So much for the 
value of these certificates.” In the course of 
further observations Mr. Edwards said that 
“ our leading architects ’’ do not pay sufficient 
attention to “the scientific knowledge of 
drainage and sanitary plumbing.”’ 


The Artistic Side of Sanitary Science. 


This was the subject of an able “ Address to 
the Working-classes,” delivered by Mr. E. C. 
Robins, F.S.A., at a public meeting held on 
Saturday evening last in connexion with the 
Congress. Two other addresses were delivered 
on the same occasion, one by Dr. Poore and the 
other by Mr. James Mansergh. To these we 
may return. It is one of the commendable 
features of these annual congresses of the Sani- 
tary Institute that attempts are made in this 
way to popularise a knowledge of sanitary laws 
and conditions. Mr. Robins, in the course of 
his address, said,—I can imagine some of you 
to say, What in the world can sanitary science 
have to do with artistic matters? Well, that 
is the question to which my remarks will be a 
reply, and I trust. my answer will be sufficiently 
clear to commend itself to your judgment and 
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to enlist y. Primarily, the non- 
Ep may iy only un- 
scientific, but it is eminently inartistic ; nothing 
is beautiful that is not in harmony with its 
uses, or that is opposed to the first principles 
of natural science. Everything has an element 
of artistic com which more or less 
answers the purposes for which it was designed. 
The fitness of tuings is in itself artistic; indeed, it 
is the only true foundation — which to build 
up the accessories in form colour which con- 
stitute the decorative aspect of those things of 
beauty which are “a joy forever.” There is 
a moral quality in all good and true work, a 
reasonableness in all honest labour, which, fully 
appreciated, brings its own reward. Perfectly 
to do anything is eminently artistic. It satisfies 
the moral and scientific aspirations of the indi- 
vidual, and edifies others, and it is specially 
necessary to be done in hygienic operations. 
The use of good materials and workmanship is 
therefore a fundamental isti 
ide in his work, and does not do it only 





ment and construction of any dwelling which 
he might be able to build for himself or 
over which he might have control, Mr. Robins 
dealt with the subject of personal sanitation,— 
cleanliness of the person and attire, and of the 
house. Finally, be summed up the whole 
subject in the following words :—It is as inar- 
tistic as it is dishonest, insanitary, and false 
economy, to execute any works with bad mate- 
rials and workmanship, but especially that of 
dwelling-houses. It is as inartistic as it is in- 
sanitary to be dirty in our persons or in our 
dweliings. It is as inartistic as it is insanitary 
to be deformed in our figures, or surrounded by 
habitations doing violence to every law of 
geometrical precision and taste in outline and 
detail. It is inartistic to be colourless in mind 
and body, or to be the centre of colourless 
rooms of furniture. It is inartistic and insani- 
tary to poison one’s skin with cosmetics, or to 
cover one’s walls with arsenical papers and 
poisonous pigments for painted and coloured 
decoration. It is inartistic to dress chiefly for 
effect and not for usefal life, or to clothe one’s 
house with woollens and ies and dust 
accumulators and other absorbents, to the pre- 
judice of the purity of the atmosphere in which 
we live and breathe the largest portion of our 
lives. It is as inhospitable as it is inartistic 
and insanitary to invite one’s friends to dine or 
to dance in a foetid atmosphere, where no change 
of air is possible without draught ; or to let your 
friends sleep in ill-ventilated chambers, and 
—— unconsciously, but really (as did the 

rince of Wales, at Scarborough) to inhale sewer 
gases arising from leaky joints of unventilated 
pipes laid in connexion with public sewers. I 
say it is as inhospitable as it is inartistic, and 
most culpably insanitary, to give your friends 
drinking-water drawn from filthy cisterns over 
which miasma has floated and been absorbed, 
through the medium of standing wastes in 
direct untrapped connexion with the sewer. 
All these things, and hundreds more, are 
preventible causes of disease, and yet are 
commonly done and suffered by 
peasant alike, through i 


weetness and light,” of “beauty and trath,” 
of health and usefalness and consequent . 
ness, rernember the Artistic Bide of Sanitary 


Among other papers read duri the Congress 
were the following :—“ On the Ventilation of 
Factories and Workshops,”’ ' 
Tattersall. ‘“‘On American Sanitation, 
Jobn B. Gass (Godwin Bursar, R.1.B.A.). 
Open Spaces and Physical Education,” by Lord 
Brabazon. “On Medical Cli >” by Mr. 
Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. “On the Filtration 
of Water for Town Supply,” by Mr. P F. 

“On the Sanitary Condition of the 
try, with Special Reference to Water 
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Saturday evening was, “ The Story of Bremon- 
tier soe Bw Reclamation of the Sand-Wastes 
of Gascony.” The subject of Mr. Mansergh’s 


of Water to Towns.” To some of these papers 
and lectures, and to points of exception taken 
to the views enunciated in some of the papers 
from which we have a ee we will 
briefly return next week, when we shall con- 
clude our notes of the Congress, which has been 
a very successful one. 





SOME SANITARY EXHIBITS AT THE 
EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


Awone exhibits of this class, those of Mesars. 
J. & M. Craig, of Kilmarnock, may be mentioned 
as being of merit. Amongst 


of|them Buchan’s (Edinburgh) closets, “ Climax” 


and “ Eclipse,” are a novelty, and combine the 
advantages of many former closets. The novelty 
consists in the way the trap is formed at the 
bottom of the basin, ending in a chamber 
directly over the shutting-valve, and having 
the mouth of the overflow in the bottom of the 
trap, and rising in a pipe outside the basin. 
The advantages claimed are that it is impos- 
sible for sewer gas to pass through these closets 
even when opened, a considerable quantity of 
water being held in the basin and chamber 
over the valve, which, when opened, falls in full 
volume into the soil, pressing al! gas before it, 
and creating such a suction as to cause the 
contents to be instantly drawn out, while at the 
same time the trap is never unsealed. These 
closets are, it is stated, highly esteemed by all 
sanitary engineers who have examined them. 
This firm have received awards at the Health 
Exhibition of 1884, and from the Sanitary 
Institute, &c., for other exhibits, amongst 
which we note their enamelled sinks, which, it 
is stated, can only be manufactured in Scotland, 
the tenacity of the clay permitting piecings 
without endangering the strength of the basin. 
The enamelled bricks formed of this clay are 
remarkably hard and trae in form, as are also 
Bachan’s improved drain-pipes and traps. 

The horizontal wash-hand basin of Mr. 
William Miller, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
has the peculiarity of dispensing entirely with 
stop-cocks for the admission or letting off hot 
or cold water, or for letting off waste water. 
All these operations are performed by turning 
the basin round horizontally to a point marked 
on the margin of the cabinet. The basin is so 
constracted that it can be easily lifted from its 
seat, as the valves close at once on its being 
raised, thus insaring easy access to ite working 
parts, should they require to be overhauled. 

A specimen is exhibited of the Pennycook 
patent glazing system. By this system the glass 
is held in position or “ glazed” by the simple 
folding down of narrow flanges of sheet lead, 
which are rolled in with the zinc or other metal 
of the sash bars. Amongst other advantages 
claimed for this system are the entire absence 
of risk or breakage from vibration, and that no 
painting is required nor the employment of 
skilled labour for repairs, &. 

Messrs William Frew & Sons, of Perth, 
exhibit in Stand No. 134 plumber’s work of very 
superior quality. The original Perth Bramah 
water-closet has Jong been recognised as one of 
the best in use. Messrs. Frew state that some 
of the water-closets of this description mann- 
factured by them have been used for u 


of twenty years without requiring to be 


would only 
take the trouble to keep a store of dry earth, 
and empty the le when fall, no more 
efficient closet could be desired. It is, of 
course, specially adapted for situations where 

by gravitation is not obtainable. 
The Patent Combination Filter of Mr. 
Stewart Robertson, of Dundee, is effective in 
ite operation. It consiste of an outer and an 
inner case, the latter of which is divided into 
two chambers separated by a thin web of the 
finest kiln-burned or In the upper 
chamber is a preparation of oxide of iron, and 
in the lower a layer of purified carbon, through 
which the water passes. combination of 
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address on the same occasion was ‘‘ The Supply | been 
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NEW RESERVOIR AT KIDDERMINSTER 


Tae new high-level reservoir. wh; 
constructed at Kidderminster cre has 
object of improving the water ey 
Ch et 
w ceremony of turning the . 
mains wae geeferined by Couneillo Potter the 
chairman of the Drainage and Waterworks Gor. 
mittee. It was on the 27th September, 1884 
just two years ago, that the preliminary rer, 
was dated which Mr. E. Pritchard, Obey 
Westminster and Birmingham, and Mr A 
Comber, Borough Engineer, drew up for the 
Council, recommending, among other sanitary 
improvements in the borough, the construction 
of a reservoir on the plan now carried out, 
The works of water supply and sewerage ther 
reported upon were called for in consequence of 
the —— es of typhoid in the 
town. © preliminary report whi 
Pritchard and Mr. Comber suethbcref os 
Council was followed up by a more detailed 
and exhaustive report at a later date, in 
which they pointed out that many defects 
existed in both water and sewerage, although 
the existing works had been only constructed 
comparatively a few years, at an outlay of some 
126,0001. In the report referred to, the con- 
struction of a high-level reservoir was strongly 
recommended. The following are some par- 
ticulars respecting the reservoir, which was 
designed by the engineer, Mr. E. Pritchard, 
and has been constructed under his superinten. 
dence. The site of the reservoir is a portion 
of the high land known as Sutton Farms. 
on the Bewdley-road, and it is some 1,100 
yards distant from the waterworks pumping 
station on the 8 road. This land 
is the highest available site near Kid- 
derminster, and will permit of 43 ft. 
greater head of water than could have 
been obtained from the existing open reservoir 
near the pumping-station. The new reservoir 
is a covered one, and is constructed of masonry, 
brickwork in cement and concrete, and is partly 
in excavation and partly in embankment. 
Special care has been taken by puddling all 
portions of the work below the top water- 
level, as the ground upon which it has been 
constructed contains a porous subsoil. The in- 
terior of the reservoir has the following di- 
mensions (being square on the plan) :—145 ft. 
long, 145 ft. wide, with an available height 
for water of 14 ft.7 in. This capacity, after 
making deductions for pillara and buttresses, 
will provide a storage of 1,850,000 gallons. 
The roof of the reservoir is constructed of 4 
rolled iron girder floor and with cement concrete 
arches, upon which is placed some 2 ft. of earth, 
the whole being supported by seventy-two cast: 
iron pillars. There are several inspection and 
air shafts. The present engines and pumps at 
the Stourport-road station will supply the water 
to the reservoir, the water being obtained from 
a bore-hole in the Bunter beds of the new red 
sandstone. Considerable difficulties were ¢- 
i in the construction of the works 
during the last severe winter, and the works 
were much delayed thereby. They have been 
carried out by the contractor, Mr. George Law, 
of Kidderminster. The total cost of the reser- 
voir, including the purchase of land, is stated 
y at 6,8001. Mr. Peirce and Mr. 
Tarbet were the resident engineers. 
outlay which the Local Government Board 
sanctioned for improvements in the water 
supply and se of Kidderminster ws 
about 25,0001.,and in round figures two-thie® 
of this sum have been expenced up to the presen 
time. 
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EPISCOPAL HERALDRY. 


eraldry,” I beg to give the following 
ar wat ome ge gn displayed sable, 
— an 

dived or, and holding in ite dexter claw & _— 
of the last. A chief per pale azure and es 
dexter charged with an open book or, 

“Thy word is truth”; on the sinister, a lym 

t. 


7 icandianahomsete on a pale engrailed gules, three 
mitres of the field on a canton gules, three bend/ets 


enhanced argent. : 
Truro.—Argent, a saltire gules charged with sad 
and sword or, wi a bordure sable besanty. 


Newcastle.—Azure, thereon 4 
bordure 


charged with 
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keys or, the wards in chief, on a chief of the second 


Agnus Dei , 
—- saee thie’ blanceey with all reserve. You 
will notice that the arms for Newcastle are totally 
different from those described by your corre- 


: spondent, and perhaps my authority may be in 


fault. 
“The canton in the See of Manchester shield I 


believe represents the arms of the city, and which 


were formerly borne by the Greslet or Grelley 
family, its feudal barons in Norman days. 








HOUSE-OWNERS AND CARE-TAKERS. 


Srr,—Allow me to inform property-buyers that 
many excellent residences, suited to families 
mee position and those with middle-class safe 
incomes, would soon be taken and occupied, to the 
benefit of the neighbourhood and trad ple, 
were the owners, by themselves or personal friends, 
daily to look after and in them. Many well- 
planned commodious dwe , by neglect, look 
ghost-haunted. Were an attendant sent daily (not 
to sleep on the premises) to open street doors, tidy 
up, air, and show them, such would not be the case. 
But when the bill says ‘‘key at agents,”—probably 
some distance away,—or care-takers purposely do 
not hear street-door bells or knockers, house-seekers 
depart. Poor people used to rent two small rooms 
at 4s. weekly, enjoying for themselves, children, and 
acquaintances, a mansion for nothing, often keep 
rooms, staircases, Pe aniye paths, and water-closets 
filthy, windows dirty, dens weedy, and house 
close-shut, to make it damp, smelly, &c., in order 
not to leave. Poor humanity naturally loves to 
enjoy detached and semi-d ed villas, with their 
fruit, flower, and kitchen gardens, worth 25s. to 2/. 
weekly,—if it costs users nil,—and feel little 
sympathy for broken-hearted landlords, who pay 
heavy ground-rents, and have heavy outlays for 
repairs, decorations, and wilful dilapidations. 

A Victim. 

*.* We may add that it is very questionable 
policy, for other reasons, to allow a family of people 
of probably not clean habits to occupy a good house 
in the interim of letting it. 








THE ROMAN BATHS OF BATH. 


Sin,—Having seen, in your paper of the 25th 
Sept. [p. 469], a letter from a Mr. Richard Mann on 
this subject, allow me to make a few remarks 
thereon. 

You do not publish a drawing of the plan he 
sent you, but I conclude it is a duplicate of one 
which he has lately exhibited here. 

For your information I may assure you that the 
parts in the plan figured D, E, and F, including the 
oval bath of which he writes, are entirely con- 
cealed by existing buildings, the removal of which 
has never been contemplated. 

The hypocaust of which he writes I saw exposed 
to view, and the whole of it (with the exception of a 
small fragment in the north-west corner) was com- 
pletely crushed in by later buildings. 

There was nothing left standing save here and 
there a tile pillar, all of which are being preserved. 
The fragment above alluded to will remain intact, 
and every stone and brick that was found in situ 
remains, and will remain, undisturbed. 

Those who are on the spot are not likely to be 
deceived by Mr. Mann’s statements, but it is not 
fair that the public at a distance should be 
misled by what he must know to be inaccuracies, 
—to use a very mild expression. 

BaTHONIENSIS, 








The Tyne Cement Trade.—It is well 
known that though the production of cement 
on the Tyne is on a scale of magnitude, yet 
there are conditions in regard to the raw 
materials which make it more costly here than 
in some localities naturally favoured. For 
years there have been experiments in progress 
by different firms, and of late two large firms 
have been carrying out experiments with the 
intention of using some of the residual 
products from the blast furnace in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. These experi- 
ments have resulted in the production of 
& cement of a better quality than that made 
by the ordinary process. Nothing has been 
attempted in the way of making a “ slag- 
cement”: the attempt is to utilise the resi- 
duals from blast furnaces in making Portland 
cement of even a higher quality. Although 
the question of cost is not so much a point 
aimed at, yet it may be said that the utilisation 
of the processes would give an advantage to 
this district, and probably enable it to extend 
its production of cement, because a part of the 
raw materials would be found in this district 
in limitless quantities, and they would be sub- 


stituted in some small d for material 
brought at considerable cost a distance.— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE BUILDER 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Droitwich.—A special meeting of the Droit- 
wich Town Council was held recently, to con- 
sider the condition of St. Andrew’s Church. 
The Borough Surveyor (Mr. Headen) said the 
corner of the church had sunk 5} in. The 
High-street had sunk 3 ft. in the last six years, 
and this had, of course, affected the church. 
The tower was in a dangerous state. The Town 
Clerk read the reports of builders who had 
inspected the church. Mr. Collins, of Tewkes- 
bury, wrote saying that the arches ought to be 
propped at once. Mr. John Smith reported that 


of the tower was in an immediately dangerous 


state, and that money would be thrown away in 
restoringit. Mr. Beanlands said he was present 
when Mr. Cotton examined the church, and that 
gentleman did not think there was the slightest 
fear of the tower giving way; on the contrary, 
he thought the church might be made as secure 
asever. Mr. Wouldridge expressed the opinion 
that it would be useless to spend money to keep 
upthechurch. The ground on which the church 
stood was continually shifting, and the church 
would have to be continually patched up at 
considerable expense. The Mayor said what 
they had to do was to petition the Chancellor 
of the Diocese to grant a faculty to the 
rector, churchwardens, and parishioners to 
enable them to do what was necessary. Alder- 
man Holyoake proposed that the surveyor be 
instructed to place timber supports under the 
faulty arches of the tower, on the understand- 
ing that the expenses be borne by the rates. 
Mr. Greaves seconded the motion, which was 
then passed by the parishioners of St. 
Andrew’s, assembled as a vestry. The Mayor 
having left, Alderman Holyoake took the chair, 
and a similar resolution proposed by Mr. 
Greaves, and seconded by Mr. Wooldridge, was 
then submitted to the Town Council. Mr. 
Bourne proposed, and Mr. Harris seconded, as 
an amendment, that no work should be done to 
the church which would cause expense to the 
rates. The amendment was carried by five 
votes to three. Alderman Holyoake then pro- 
posed, and Mr. Onion seconded, a resolution 
affirming that the church was in a dangerous 
condition, and that the Council should take 
proper steps to make it safe. This resolution 
was carried. 

Eastrop.—The foundation stone of the new 
Church of St. Mary, Eastrop, near Basingstoke, 
has been laid. The cost of rebuilding will be 
about 6501. The new church will be of Gothic 
design, slightly wider and considerably longer 
than the old building, of which the chancel 
alone was left standing, the old material, chiefly 
flint, being used in the foundations, and the 
exterior walls built of Bargate stone with Bath 
stone quoins. The inside of the building is of 
white brick with red brick lines as a relief. 
The architects are Messrs. Raynbird & Sons, 
and Mr. Thumbwood is the builder. 

Monyash (Derbyshire). — The Derbyshire 
Advertiser states that a scheme has just re- 
ceived the sanction of the patron and the rural 
dean for the carrying out of considerable im- 
provements and enlargements of the parish 
church of Monyash, which is situated in the 
archdeaconry of Bakewel]. The church is one 
of the oldest in the county, and dates back as 
far as the thirteenth century. For some time 
it has exhibited signs of decay, the tower espe- 
cially being in a very dilapidated state. A 
committee have had the matter in hand, and it 
has been decided to rebuild the tower, chancel, 
and vestry, besides effecting other much-needed 
improvements. The Duke of Devonshire has 
promised 200/. The whole of the improve- 
mente are estimated to cost upwards of 3,0001. 

Runton.—The re-opening of Runton Church, 
Norfolk, took place on the 23rd ult. after restora- 
tion of the nave, roof, and tower. New choir- 
stalls, carved in oak, have been placed in the 
chancel, and a new lych-gate has been fixed at 
the entrance to the church-yard. The work has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Riches, of Cromer, 
and the carving to Mr. Chapman, of Hanworth, 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Preston 
Willins, architect, and Diocesan Surveyor, 
Norwich. 

Sandkurst.—Some elaborate decorative works 
have just been completed in the chancel of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Sand- 
hurst, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
ecclesiastical decorators. The general design 
is Old English. The subjects depicted include 
the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” which occupies 
the space over the chancel arch. On a gold 
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ground, with stars, are six angels on the south 
side and six angels on the north side, with 
golden vials in their i 
the words “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.”’ 
The lamb occupies the cen 
central space on the east side of the arch is 
filled by a pelican feeding her young. At the 
east end of the chancel are four archangels, St. 
Michael and St. Gabriel being on the north side 
of the Communion Table, and St. Uriel and St. 
Raphael on the south side. Beneath the two 
former are the two evangelists St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, painted on oak panels, and beneath 
the two latter are St. Luke and St. John. The 
work has been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Barron, who has had charge of it on 
behalf of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

Seamer (near Scarborough).—According to 
the York Herald, the ancient Church of St. 
Martin, Seamer, near Scarborough, is about to 
undergo what is described as “a much-needed 
restoration.” It is proposed in the present 
restoration that the chief attention shall be 
given to the roofs, which have become dilapi- 
dated through age, and to the interior of the 
church. The old high pews will be removed 
and new open stalls substituted, whilst a modern 
pulpit and reading-desk will take tbe place of 
the characterless erections which now serve 
that purpose. The name of the architect (if 
any) who has been consulted in the matter is 
not given. 

Sheffield.—Ranmoor Church, Sheffield, which 
has been closed for some weeks for sundry 
alterations and for interior decoration, has 
been re-opened. The chancel walls and 
roof have been decorated with diapers, 
borders, &c., with the exception of spaces 
at the sides of the six eastern windows, 
which have been reserved for figures of the 
Apostles and other Saints, which are done in 
bold outline, slightly hatched up in the shadows. 
Each figure is surmounted by canopy work, also 
in outline, upon gold grounds. The colour in 
the roof is chiefly upon the rafters and principals, 
which are picked out in colour; vermiliun, gold, 
and black predominating. The whole of the 
work, with the exception of the plain painting, 
has been done by Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 
Leeds. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Halifaz.—The new Board school in Akroyd- 
place,—the largest yet built in the borough of 
Halifax,—has been opened. It is to replace the 
Victoria-street, Cross-hills, and Albion-street 
schools,—which were all rented by the Board,— 
as well as to give additional accommodation in 
a thickly-populated district near the centre of 
the town. The school has been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of 
Halifax, at a cost of about 16,0001., and will 
accommodate 1,500 children. 

Maybury (near Woking).—The new buildings 
erected by the School Board for the purpose of 
an infants’ school have been completed, and 
are now in use. Situate at the back of the old 
schools, they afford accommodation for 265 
children. The building is of red brick, and has 
been carried out by Mr. J. Peters, contractor, 
of Horsham, from the designs of Messrs. 
Welman & Street, the Board’s architects, at a 
cost of 1,4071., exclusive of an enlargement of 
the master’s house, which cost 1501. 

Wednesbury.—The memorial stones of the 
new wing of the Wesleyan schools at Spring 
Head have been laid. The extension will take 
the form of six new class-rooms, teacher’s- 
room, and an extension of the upper schoolroom, 
and the entire cost, exclusive of furniture, 
is estimated at 1,3191., of which nearly 700l. 
remains as a debt. The work has been entrusted 
to Mr. A. Lynex, of Walsall, under the direction 
of Mr. C. H. Newman, architect, of Wednesbury. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Birch (near Manchester).—The Church of 
St. Agnes, Birch, has just received the addition 
of five painted windows, each with a pair of 
lights, placed in the chancel apse. They are 
presented to the church by Mr. Charles 8. 
Keeling, of Burnage House, Levenshulme. 
The subjects are taken from among the chief 
events in the life of Our Lord, viz., His Birth, 
Christ with the Doctors in the Temple, the 


the Cross, the Three Maries at the Tomb, 
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Baptism, the First Miracle, the Agony, Bearing . 
Emmaus, the Incredulity of St. Thomas, and- 
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8q 
three panels, the centre ones containing medal- 
lion portraits of the late Duke of Albany and 
of Princess Beatrice respectively, while in the 
upper panels are their ive arms, with their 
supporters, 4&c., and in lower ones the arms 
of the town. 








Che Student's Column. 


STONE QUARRIES.—XIV. 
ABERDEENSHIRE GRANITES (continued). 


See TIRLINGHILL QUARRIES. — These 

- about four miles south of Peterhead, 
and close to the sea. They have been exten- 
sively worked for a long period, and produce 
stone very much like that described as being 
worked on the Longhaven estate; so much so 
that what has been said of the one will equally 
apply to the other. 

When large slabs and columns of it are 
examined, spots and dark patches are rare 
found, and the tint is tolerably uniform. This 
cannot be said of many granites, hornblendic or 
otherwise. It retains ite polish for a long time. 
We saw a monument, erected in Aberdeen 
twenty years ago, and made of Peterhead 
granite. The weather had attacked the horn- 
blende, and caused those parts of the stone 
containing a considerable proportion of that 
mineral to look rather dull, but, speaking of the 
monument generally, the polish is still quite 
fresh. 


Cairngall Quarries.—The quarries of 
Cairngall are situated aboat five miles due west 
from Peterhead, in a rising pi 






the stone a somewhat 
porph which would be much 
better de if the crystals alluded to had 





Cross; and the pedestal of the Duke 
Wellington's statue at the Royal 
Glasgow. 
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quartz is very minute; large 

of mica present being black. S aan 
amount of schorl may aleo be detected, 
as far as we can see, it does not occur 












THE BUILDER. 


mental purposes by the quarriers, who bring it 
up the Alford Branch of 


| 
| 


Quarries. These quarries are 
about five miles south-east of Alford, and quite 
close to the railway station. The old workings 
near the line are now nearly abandoned, the 
greatest energy at the present time being ex- 
hibited in those up the side of the hill, where 
they are partially hidden by the forest which 
surrounds them. These new workings were 
only opened about a year ago, but have been 
quarried to such a great extent that have 
already assumed tic proportions, three 
large steam cranes constantly at work. 
A fence has been erected, showing the intended 
size of the excavations, which, if carried 
shtoer. A feet spesth eaatloeiag teahe-anchens 

i is the manner 
in which the 
searched in attem fathom the existence 
of dykes or veins,—important items in opening 
up new ground. These are known locally as 
“barrs.” As usual, a considerable amount of 
decomposed granite,—an earthy substance,— 
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blueish-grey stone, not unlike the granite 
nearer Aberdeen. When the stone is cut 
at right angles to the foliation, roughly 
exhibited, the minute black specks of mica 
cause it to look strong in the grain. The 
felepar is white and some parts of the rock, 
when polished, present an appearance very 
much like that obtained from Cairngall. The 
quartz is small and granular, and appears rather 


Birsemore Quarries.— The stone found at 
se quarries, which are close to Aboyne, is a 
very peculiar one, and the only granite we can 
compare with it, as far as is con- 


cerned, is that from Shap in Westmoreland, for 
which, indeed, it is often mistaken. The - 





mineral. 

This rock will no doubt become better known 
in the market. The darker kinds, when 
polished, are very handsome 


Persley Quarries.—These are close to the 

















the Great North of | light 


‘The stone is quarried principal) 
blocks, but we have = sp a 
examples, which look well. 

Quarry is also extensively worked 
by steam machinery. The stone is of g dark 
grey tint, and similar to other rocks of that 

Other quarries are found near EF}! 
the stone is smanerney dark, and, TE ges 
Opened are far too ‘ 
to mention. We have confined oman 
berdeenshire 


granites to the quarries 


The student who visits the yards of the 


é granite merchants wil] § 
in some of them stones of quite fies 


ipal emporium of the polished 
it is not surprising that we find 
there stone from certain parts of Argyléshire 
and other parts of Scotland which have beep 
sent to be polished. in, a rich green rock 
from Warberg, in Sweden, and a light grey, 
fine-grained granite from near Breslau, in 
Silesia, may be found in some of the yards. 
The stone from the latter place is worked 
exclusively by manual labour, sent to and 
shipped at Stettin, and then carried to Aber: 
deen. After being made into monuments, &., 
a part of it is exported to America. 

y of the large firms in that city, however, 
polish Scotch granite exclusively, and will not 
permit foreign stone to enter their premises. 

In concluding the observations on Aberdeen- 
shire granites, we may draw attention to the fact 
that all granites, more or less, vary in tint even 
on the same stones. The granites under con- 
sideration fall under this law, and we find 
that polished slabs and monuments of the 

i and blue stones are not always 
uniform in colour and texture; the darker 
stones being frequently covered here and there 
with lighter streaks, and the lighter ones with 
dark spots. Of course, great care is takén to 
avoid these as much as possible, and we could 

int to stones where the tint is quite uniform, 

t these may generally be regarded, as of ex- 
ceptional quality. As far as durability is cov- 
cerned, these local differences in composition 
are not detrimental in most cases, to their pre- 
servation, and unless such spots or veins con- 
tain more perishable minerals, than does the 
normal rock, they do not detract from their 
value in this respect. 

There are exceedingly few granites used in 
the polishing trade, which permanently retain 
their tints. A granite column, or slab, alwayt 
looks better when it is just finished, and itmme- 
diately turned out of the polisher’s yard, than 
when it has been made a year or two. This 
means that the quarry water, or moisture intro- 
duced during manipulation, has dried out; and 
in some cases, that the stone has commenced 
to decay. If it has been caused by the former 
action, it is astonishing to find that after its 
original tint has been toned down its colour 
will often remain permanent for many years, 
unless time discovers that magnetite or 
some other discolouration mineral is present, 
when unsightly brown marks are caused—too 
well-known to the architect to need mth 
description. The best method for detecting these 
minerals is by the aid of the microscope in the 
manner previously described. They are rarely 
seen on a fresh surface of stone, by the 
naked eye. If the student elects to examine 
the stone from examples seen in buildings 
that have been Pecos epi a few year, we 
must caution him to be very careful in iden- 
tifying each of the stones. Even the expe 
rienced eye cannot always be sure of the name 
of the quarry from which certain stones hart 
been obtained, as many of the grey and bloe 
granites are almost exactly alike in appearance, 
thongh the differences existing, © far a8 
quality is concerned, are often very consider: 
able. The rocks are no sooner In te 
closely, from a scientific point of view, that 
these diversities become at once apparent. 
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Books. 


The Construction of Silos. By Tuomas Porter. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 1886. 


aay LTHOUGH Mr. Potter's little book is 
necessarily of the technical order, 
it is sufficiently interesting both in 
matter and manner to warrant a perusal on 
the part of the general reader, whose first 
impression must be one of astonishment to 
find that any agricultural subject could have 
risen within such a very short space of time, 
as to require not only a special handbook 
but also a special nomenclature. Some three 
years ago, ensilage, ensile, or silo were unknown 
quantities in the English language, whereas 
now they are household words, and what is 
more, words implying a vast revolution in 
agricultural affairs. So rapidly has the appli- 
cation of “ silage,” or the preparation and pre- 
servation of green crops for cattle food, in- 
creased, that the subject is becoming of very 
considerable interest to the builder, as well as 
the farmer; for although a silo may mean 
simply a hole in the ground, water-tight, and 
with sides that will not tumble in, it has come 
to mean also buildings of various degrees of 
size and complicated arrangemente, the object 
of the process being to place the green crops in 
the receptacle soas to exclude the atmosphere, 
and under considerable pressure, so as to pro- 
duce fermentation. The fermentation goes 
through the stages of lactic, alcoholic, and 
acetic acid, by which time, or perhaps a little 
before, the silage becomes “ sweet,’ or in its 
best condition for cattle food. The chief re- 
quisites, therefore, are air and water tightness, 
with varying amounts of pressure, which should 
be uniform and continuous, although opinions 
differ very much whether it should be heavy or 
light. The consensus of opinion leans to the 
former, although some agriculturists go so far 
as to declare that none at all is desirable. 
Generally speaking, the amount of compression 
necessary for sweet or sour silage is taken at 
the medium of from 100 to 125 pounds. The 
considerations that influence the erection of a 
silo are manifold, depending upon the landlord’s 
view, in which case it would be permanent, or 
the tenant’s, who wonld naturally make it 
portable, while some advocate silage stacks in 
all respects like haystacks, but with the addi- 
tion of pressure or weights. There is no doubt 
that in hill farms and straggling districts there 
is considerable advantage in these latter. 
Some, too, build silos below ground, others 
above ground; but in this latter case care must 
be taken not to fix them too near wells, unless 
they are made completely water-tight. Although 
some landowners favour very large silos, such 
as that of the Vicomte de Chezelles, which is 
216 ft. long, 20 ft. broad, and 13 ft. 6 in. in 
depth, it is considered wiser to have two or 
three silos of medium size; more especially, 
as, after the cutting of the silage has com- 
menced, the face of the cut material is apt 
to get mouldy, and its value as a feeding 
stuff impaired. Silos above ground may be of 
any shape, the point to be considered being how 
to obtain a minimum amount of wall material 
for a maximum amount of cubic space, and or 
this, perha a cylindrical silo would answer 
best, of 12 ft. in diameter, with walls 12 in. thick. 
An underground silo is best to be made circular, 
inasmuch as it is the strongest form to resist 
external lateral pressure. In constructing a 
circular, square, and rectangular silo, of equal 
depth, the latter being about a third longer 
than the ends, the result would be a capacity of 
1224 cubic feet for every foot in depth of the 
circular, 100 ft. for the square, and 88 ft. for 
the oblong, a difference that points to a pre- 
ference for the circular first, and then for the 
square; but if a group of silos were wanted, 
each 10 ft. square, it would be best to build a 
block of four, as there would be a great saving 
of material, a group of three rectangular 
silos requiring 108 ft. of lineal walling, while 
three separate ones would require 126 ft. A 
group of four square silos would want only 
129 ft. of walling, while four separate ones 
would want 168 ft., a saving of 23 per cent. in 
the group of four. As to the cost of walling of 
silos, it is almost impossible to give any accurate 
estimate, for this will depend upon size, site, 
material, and many other things, though it may 
be stated that a 60-ton silo (the silage 
50 lb. per oubic foot), measuring 14 ft. square 
and 12 ft. 6 in. in depth, would require 82 super- 
ficial yards of brick walling, one k thick, or 
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84 superficial yards, of one brick and a half 
thick, at the cost of 221. 11s. or 34l. 13s. respec- 
tively. The three classes of walling from 
which a choice can be made are, (1) stone, 
either rubble or squared; (2) brick; (3) concrete, 
the latter possessing all the elements of homo- 
geneity, durability, and economy, though re- 
quiring some special knowledge in its applica- 
tion. It is true that silos may be also made of 
wood, as is mostly the case in America, where 
timber is plentiful, but it scarcely answers thé 
purpose in this country, elm or beech being apt 
to warp, ash being too valuable, while oak would 
convey an unpleasant taste to the silage; from its 
contact with the acid arising from fermentation. 
lf, however, timber is used, say the best red 
deal or battens, the walls would cost about 
5s. 6d. per superficial yard, or 201. 10s. for a 
50-ton silo; but a wood silo has so many dis- 
advantages, and its life is so short,—about five 
years on the average,—that this material 
cannot be recommended asa rule. The roofing 
is an important point, and when durability is 
not the question (from the tenant’s view), 
weather-boarding, roofing felt, or Willesden 
paper will answer the purpose; but when the 
silo is permanent, the ordinary description of 
roof-covering is required, the best being corru- 
gated galvanised iron, the price of which, though 
fluctuating with the cost of iron, zinc, and spelter, 
will range from 14/1. to 171. per ton. Apropos of 
this fact, Mr. Potter properly calls attention to 
the frequently faulty statements of builders’ 
price-books. The flooring of the silos should 
be of concrete, though differing from the 
concrete of the walls by containing a larger 
portion of cement, say, one part to four of the 
coarser material, while less water should be 
employed in the mixing. The anthor gives 
some excellent illustrations of some of the most 
typical silos in this country, such as Lord 
Ashburton’s at Alresford, which holds ninety- 
six tons, and cost 113/., and Messrs. Bentall’s, of 
Maldon, which is of considerable height, and 
has a crab and a swinging crane to raise the 
green crop. Lord Londesboroagh’s two silos 
near Lyndhurst cost 220!., while Lord Tolle- 
mache, in Cheshire, has set an example of 
economy by converting existing buildings into 
silos, such as old barns or open sheds, at an 
approximate cost of 52). We have not space 
to go into the many minute details as to silo 
construction with which Mr. Potter’s excellent 
manual abounds. To the intending possessor of 
a silo it is simply indispensable, while those 
who are not on agricultural concerns bent will 
obtain much pleasant and valuable information. 





Retrospectione, Social and Archeological. Vol. Il. 
By C. Roacn Swmirna, F.S.A. London: Geo. 
Bell & Sons. 1886. 


THe personal reminiscences of any man who 
has spent a long and active life in the pursuit 
of a special science, can scarcely fail to possess 
more or less interest for the reader; and in 
this respect the second volame of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s retrospections does not fall short of the 
standard. There is not an archwologist in this 
country or throughout the Continent to whom 
the name of Roach Smith has not for many 
years been a household word, and particularly 
in that branch that deals with Roman remains ; 
and his “‘Collectanea Antiqua” and the col- 
lection illustrating Roman England now in 
the British Museum will remain a permanent 
and enduring monument to his wonderful 
energy and perseverance. The present volume, 
which appears three years after the first, a 
break in the continuity that is much to be 
regretted, is mainly an account of his personal 
acquaintanceship with contemporary archwolo- 

somewhat loosely strung together, in 
which antiquarianism and anecdotal matter 
follow each other in rather incongruous juxta- 
position. Even under this form the informa- 
tion that’ we get of the lives and writings of 
such men as John Britton, John Gough Nichols, 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, J. G. Waller, Prof. 
Henslow, Dr. Brace, Llewellynn Jewitt, M. 
Worsie (of Denmark), M. Boucher de Perthes 
(of prehistoric flints renown), Matthew Bloxam, 
and others, can never be uninteresting, if only 
as showing how laboriously and bit by bit the 
records of past nations have been unearthed. 
Indeed, the book may well be described as the 
identification of the workers with the science of 
archsology, though, interspersed here and there, 
we find valuable notices of the places as well as 
of the people, the bbe ye eR hE Ne 


the Roman remains of Colchester, London, 
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York, Aldborough, and Chesterford. Mr. Smith 
tells us of the battle that raged, as to whether 
Colchester was Camalodunum or Colonia, 
whereas these were one and the same place, the 
former being the great British oppidum, the 
latter the name given by the Romans to the 
colonia or town which they built about a mile 
from the oppidum. Here was the chief ceme- 
of Roman Colchester, though it is curious 
that all the military inscriptions are those to 
veteran retired legionaries from other parts of 
Britain, Colonia never having had a garrison 
rmaneutly quartered in it. The tiles, which 
orm such a very peculiar feature in the old 
charch and other buildings of Colchester, have 
misled many as to their date; and even in the 
Castle, they have been so abundantly used after 
the Roman style, as to give a notion of mach 
earlier antiquity than belongs to it. Mr. Smith 
points ont, however, that these tiles are not 
Roman, being much less firm and compact, 
and of a darker and duller red. The fact was, 
that they were manufactured at Colchester for 
several centuries after the departure of the 
Romans; and this is shown also by a carefal 
observation of the mortar, which more or less 
always adheres to trne Roman tiles. It was 
composed largely of lime with pounded tiles, 
sand, and gravel, while Saxon and Norman 
mortar is very inferior, the sand being in excess 
and without the pounded tile. 














RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


10,934, Cement. R. Stone. 


The chief improvement embraced by this inven- 
tion consists in mochanical means adapted for the 
crushing the raw materials instead of pulverisin 
them. lis and harrows with many teeth (pl 
on both sides of the harrows) are used for the 
purpose, 

11,225, Gate Latches. E. Jones. 


The latch is formed with a club bolt worked by a 
spiral spring, and the action is made by pulling an 
inner bow or handle towards the outer bow or handle, 
so that the motion requisite to open the gates also 
unfastens them. 


13,329, Ships’ and other Water-closets. J. 
Beresford and W. Restall. 


The improvements made by this invention are 
principally applicable to such water-closets as are 
stationed below the water-line of a ship, or to 
water-closets placed in basements or at a level 
below that of the drain-off or sewer into which the 
excrementitious matters are to be passed. A water- 
supply pump and a force-pump for withdrawing the 
soil are placed near other, the piston-rods of 
the two pumps being connected to a horizontal lever 
worked by band, this hand-lever being jointed to a 
ta arm of the closet. Suitable valves are 
worked by this arrangement, so that the double 
a is performed by a single action of the 
ever. 


13,346, Door Locks. C. A. Andersson, Stock- 


holm. 


This invention relates to a lock which can be 
oiled or lubricated without the necessity of re- 
moving it from the door or otherwise disconnecting 
it. A hole is bored in the portion of the bolt pro- 
jecting from the lock and parallel with the edge 
plate. Into this hole is introduced a spiral spring 
with a small valve at its upper end. When the 
valve is pressed down into the hole oil can be 
poured into the interior parts of the lock. 


13,514, Boardings for Surfaces to be Plastered. 
Heinrichs and Wildhagen. 

The boards are provided with notches or grooves 
which form a pointed angle to the level of the sur- 
face to be plastered, No hair or laths are required. 


13,638, Window and Door Fastener. T. 
Newey. 

The fastener is locked by the simple action of 
moving the bolt across the sashes as now performed 
with ordinary window-fastenings. The falling of 
the catch engages two levers, a fastening and a 
locking lever. 

13,667, Apparatus for Drawing in Perspective. 
A. Brix, Frankfort. 

This invention aims at effecting a direct pre- 
paration of perspectives without construction from 
the outline, and given heights, with a single 
determination of height. Slanting and curved 
lines can be projected with a considerable saving of 
time and labour. A pantographic arrangement is 
adjusted by means of = aatienl anal, and the point 
of view being determined, the drawing may be 
traced in perspective from a flat outline. 

13,699, Cement or Mortar. W. Keller. 


Metallic fibres or wires are mixed with the cement 
for the of im a fibrous nature to the 
and making it much firmer. 
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5,921, Sanitary Dustbin. R. T. ne 

A convenient receptacle for ashes an refuse, 
containing an arrangement for separating cinders 
from worthless matter. The refuse is thrown over 
screen or shelf, which separates it from the cinders 
as it falis. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Sept. 17.~11,809, W. Wright, Regulating Water- 
Waste Preventer.—11,827, J. Ashworth, Stench 
Trap.—11,836, E. Leigh, Automatically Disinfect- 
ing Water-closets, Kc. —11,847, P. erard, Saw 
Frames.—11,859, T. Smith, Fastener for Windows, 
Casements, &c. 

Sept. 18. —11,868, L. Dove and J. Bush, Regu- 
lating Mechanism for Doors and Window Sashes. —- 
11,873, S. Jefferys, Chimney-tops. — 11,875, J. 
Tonge, Automatic Flushing Apparatus.—11,889, F. 
Lyte, Pigments. 

"Sept. 20.—11,924, W. Adkins, Window Sash 
Fasteners.—11,937, R. Robinson, Brick Cutting 
Tables. 

Sept. 21.—11,968, D. Taylor, Ranges.— 11,983, P. 
Justice, Latches.—1],984, W. Dunn, Preventing 
Water Pi Bursting during Frosty Weather.—- 
11,985, 7. Den, Preventing Water Freezing in 
Pipes.—11,922, J. Garfield, Ventilating.—11, 994, 
L. Dove and J. Busb, Disinfecting Water-closets. 

Sept. 22.—12,028, A. Harrison, Ventilator and 
Chimney Cow].—12,031, M. Syer, Syphon Water- 
Waste Preveuter.—12,042, H. Broadway, Casement 
of Fanlight, Stays, and Fasteners.—12,047, C. 
Reynolds, Locks or Latches.—12,076, T. Thomas, 
Manufacture of Glass. 

Sept. 23.—12,099, E. Gillis, Ventilator for Rooms 
fitted with Sash Windows.—12,107, C. Harding and 
A. Hunt, Bakers’ Ovens. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

9.730, J. Siemers, Scaffolding for Buildings.— 
10,298, F. Lyte, White Pigment.—10,343, G. Brown 
and J. Gorman, Alarm Fastenings for Doors or 
Windows.—10.960, M. Benedictus, Material for the 
Removal of Old Paint.—8,967, S. Hodder-Row, 
Metal Flooring.—9,976, J. Goodwin, Sustaining 
Sliding Doors and Windows. —10,460, J. Anderson, 
Bevelling Band-Sawing Machines. —10,693, C. Drake, 
Artificial Stone. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCEPTED. 
Open to oppostion for two months, 

13,775, J. Cochrane, jun., Cowl for Defective and 
Smoky Chimneys.—14,023, T. Paxton, Attaching 
Door Knobs to Spindles.—14,227, P. Hoppe, Jointe 
for Pipes, &c.—14,236, W. Macvitie, Adjusting 
Door Knobs and Handles to Spindles.—1,352, R. 
Seott, Furnaces whereby Chimneys are dispensed 
with, the heating properties of the fuel increased, 
and the smoke consumed.— 12,805, W. Green, 
Securing Knobs to Spindles. —14,977, C. Henderson, 
Ventilating.—10,012, H. Lake, Machinery for the 
Production of Decorative or Ornamental Woodwork. 














RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Serremeer 17. 
By Vurtom, Brit, & Coorrs. 
Margate—27, High-street, 400 years, ground-rent 
POPPOTCOPD....., 0000000. senbie seveee £3,030 
SEPTEMBER 20. 
By D. J. Cuatrett. 
Chislehurst Common—The lease of Rose Cottage, 
with the furniture, 14 years, ground-rent 261... 135 
Serremeere 21. 
By Bairtary & Sow. 
St. Luke’s—5 to 10, Church-row, 19 years, ground- 
rent 4/. 17s. 6d... : 








By Bray, Wes, & Co. 
Stoke Newington—1, 2, and 3, Lordship-road, 32 
years, ground-rent 41. 178. 6d. ...........-ceccossereee 
7 and 9, Isabelle-road, 65 years, ground. 
BOS GE. cccccvccccccess a 





Szrremesr 22. 
By E. Jacxson & Sow. 
Greenwich, Croom’s Hill—St. Mary’s Lodge, free- 
RAGE encsccntesssmarconteaes ; i som. aoe 
By Grou & Cup. 
Penge—21, Avington-grove, 76 years, ground-rent 
8. 








3 By Rozsow & Panny. 
Canonbury—19, Wallece-road, 39 years, ground- 
DUNES Tey Wels: conniennsuticini 
hint an 2B Kaur & Oo. 
vendish-squ impole-street, 9 years, 
arg rg 35. eihias entbiins , 
ent’s ~167, Al -street, 29 : 
ground-rent 151. 15s. ane i — 
Serremeze 23. 
By Newsor & Hazprya. 
en = 19 oes, Hanbury-road, freehold...... 1,570 
olloway—138 and 14°, Tufnell Park-road, 
FE gnc ag __ Sere ne 
, Vamden-road. 54 years, ground-rent 81. Ge. 8d 
Clerkenwell—4, Arlington. ground- 
revt 131. eeuik oe ae ; 
ent Slee Si incertae aineseurta 
ac ney—16, King Fdward’s-road freehcia 
Marviebone ~—12, Shouldham street, tere RE 738 
Hendon, Main Road—Two freehold houses 655 
High Road—A freehold house..." a9 
Edgware, High Road—Six freehold cottages ......... 650 
By Watrezr Kuicur, 
Fulham, Estcourt : —A copyheld qreunBcut 




















of 81, per annum ... 130 
By Osrmuss &Co. 283 
ampetead-roed—No. 2%, rey Pa hia 1,800 
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MEETINGS. 
Mowpar, Ocrorsr 4, 
Society Engineers. — Mr. F, B. Bebr on “The 
Lartigue agin shi Railway.” 7°30 p.m. 
hy ey oe > ae Cy 
ing. rd. ° m, 
woo Y drchitectural i ty. —Open Addrees for 
Session 1886-7 by the President, Mr. G. EB. Grayson. 
7 p.m. 


Tuvaspay, Octorsr 7. 
University .— Introductory Publie Lecture on 
Architecture, by : 


essor T. Roger Smith, : 
* Learning to Design Buildings.” (Admission free and 
without tickets.) 7°30 p.m, 


Farpay, Ocrosgr 8. 
Architectural ion. — 
the Session. 8 p.m. 


Concersazione of 








Miscellanea. 


Russian v. American Petroleum.—The 
serious loss of property and life which occurs 
every year in Denmark through the ignition of 
petroleum,—a substance used in houses for 
lighting purposes more commonly than any 
other,—has caused a Danish engineer, Herr V. 
Stein, to experiment with Russian and American 
petroleum, in order to ascertain which is the 
least inflammable. He finds that, in a closed 
vessel of the so-called Heumann apparatus, 
ordinary “standard white’’ petroleam from 
Messrs. Nobel's works in the Caucasus ignites 
ata temperature of 32°5° Celsius, whilst the 
American, of similar quality and under the 
same conditions, ignites at 245°. Herr Stein, 
however, points out that the Russian oil 
is slightly dearer than the American, but this 
ought to be fully counterbalanced by the greater 
safety of the former. The result of these 
experiments has caused a firm at Copenhagen 
to import several cargoes of petroleum from 
Messrs. Nobel’s depét at St. Petersburg, and it 
is confidently expected that Russian oil will 
soon supersede the American in Northern 
Earope. It should, however, be mentioned 
that American oil is produced which only 
ignites at 40° C., but this quality is far too 
expensive for everyday use among the bulk 
of the consumers. It may be added that so 
serious has the damage been to property in 
Denmark during recent years through fires 
caused by petrolenm that several insurance 
companies have been obliged to adopt special 
stipulations in respect of this danger. 

The Timber Export of Sweden.—<As an 
addendum to our recent article on forests and 
forest culture in Sweden (see p. 337, ante), it may 
be stated thatin 1884,—the latest year for which 
statistics have been published,—the forests of 
Sweden covered an area of 70,000 square miles, 
one third of which were situated in the three 
northernmost provinces, Angermanland, Vester- 
botten, and Norrbotten. The exports of sawn 
and hewn timber (fir and sprace) from these 
provinces alone amounted to over fifty millions 
cubic feet. The export from the first-named 
being a fifth of that of the whole countrv, and 
8 per cent. of the total exports of all kinds. 
The total wood export of Sweden, inclading all 
kinds of manufactured goods, was 434 per cent. 
of the value of all exports. The aggregate 
value of the exports of the various kinds of 
wood goods was as follows :— Deals and boards, 
4,100,000!.; balke and spars, 380,0001.; beams 
and masts, 260,0001.; pitprops, 150,000/. ; 
manufactured goods, flooring, door and window 
frames, mouldings, &c., 200,0001.; woodpulp, 
65,0001. Among other items of exports are 
ones for building purposes 70,0001., and bricks 

The Marble Church at Copenhagen.— 
The so-called marble charch at Copenhagen, on 
which work has now been in progress for 134 
years, is at last approaching completion. During 
all these years the edifice has been without a 
roof, but now the work with the latter has pro- 
gressed so far that the complicated wooden 
framework for the cupola and the lantern which 
is to crown it has been raised. To the top of 
the lantern the church will have a height of 
260 ft. The cupola will be covered with 
copper, and when this is done the facing 
of the brickwork of the edifice with marble, 
or, rather, a marble-like stone, will be 
begun, the work being effected from the top 
downwards. This stone is chiefly derived 
from the old church, which was destroyed 
by fire about 150 years ago; but some is also 
being obtained at the Fare quarries, on the 
of Gothland, in the Baltic. It is ex- 

that the exterior work will occu 
two years, and when that is finished 
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interior, which is to be ly decorated. w; 
be taken in hand, thts worl beloy sennees, il 
a ~—s a similar time. 

e North London Colosseum 
Amphitheatre. —The above is the liewtes 
of a spacious building which has just been 
erected in Rosebery - street, Dalston, close to 
Dalston Junction railway station. The building 
has been erected by the Equestrian and Public 
Baildings Company, and is now s0 nearly com. 
pleted that arrangements have been made for 
its formal opening on the 16th inst. The build. 
ing has a frontage to Rosebery - street of 
108 ft., and is 70 ft. in height to the apex of 
the central pediment. It is faced with white 
Suffolk brick and metallic red stone dressings, 
prominent featares in this part of the materials 
of the elevation being a series of circular 
panels carried across the upper portion of 
the frontage, containing carved and moulded 
heads of horses and elephants. In this 
frontage there are five entrances to the 
stalls, private boxes, pit, and promenade 
portions of the auditorium. Internally the 
building occupies an area of aboat 8,000 super- 
ficial feet. The ring in the centre of the 
interior is 44 ft. in diameter. Metallic stone 
staircases lead to the promenades on the north 
and south sides, the flooring of the promenades 
being fireproof and resting on iron colamns and 
girders. The roof is ofiron. The building has 
accommodation for an andience of between 
4,000 and 5,000 persons, the gallery, to which 
there are entrances on the north and south 
sides, having seating-room for 1,800. On the 
south side, immediately connected with the 
ring, ® separate building contains stabling 
accommodation fora large number of horses. 
The architect of the building is Mr. Brandreth, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Wilkes & Co. 
Mr. Henry Abrahams is clerk of the works, and 
Mr. Edwin Cook is the foreman. 

Railway Feeder Lines.—<An_ interesting 
experiment is about being tried in the Western 
Presidency of India by the construction of the 
first of a series of feeder lines to the main 
trunk lines of railway, in the form of narrow- 
gauge tramways. The initiative in this matter 
is taken by the “Indian Rail Feeder Lines 
Company” (Limited), whose operations will 
be for the present directed to connecting Nasik 
city with the G.I. P. Railway,—a distance of 
five miles,—by a 2 ft. Gin. gauge tramway. 
The programme is elastic, and there can be no 
doubt of the existence of scope for such enter- 
prises as those contemplated in the country. 
They have been already tried in Bengal, and 
the result there has been eminently satisfactory. 
A like movement is also occupying prominent 
attention in the Madras Presidency, and there 
can be no doubt that it will soon spread all 
over the country, whether throngh the agency 
of provincial or local guarantees or purely 
private capital. The advantages to the country 
politically and financially from such under- 
takings, in stimulating and developing pro- 
duction, cannot be over-estimated; and there 
can be no doubt that they are entitled to 
receive the cordial support of Government.— 
Indian Engineer. 

Melbourne Waterworks.— Melbourne has 
for some time past been busily engaged in the 
construction of new and extensive waterworks, 
the first section of which was completed and 
opened about a month since. The chief object 
of the project is to convey the waters of the 
river Watts direct to Melbourne by means of an 
aqueduct. This important work will occupy 
several years to accomplish, and will, it 8° 
calculated, cost half a million sterling. The 
cost of the first of the work, in 
which more than nine miles of tunnelling and 
channelling are undertaken, is 78,3401. The 
length of the channel when finished will be 
little over thirty-eight miles. 

Russian Academy of Arts in Rome.— 
The Russian Government have decided to 
found a branch of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Arts in Rome, for the use and residence of 
Russian art students provided with Govern- 
ment grants for studying in the Italian capital. 
For this the Russian Foreign Office has 
placed a palace belonging to it at Via det 
Palacchi at the disposal of the Academy, but 
this building, Palazzo Patrizi, having been found 
unsuitable as an art gallery, it has been sold for 
a sum of 20,0001., wherewith a site bas been 


— in the splendid neighbourhood be- 
Porta Via, where a fine building is now 10 
course of erection. It is to be finished in the 
autumn of next year. 
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a he members of this 
afternoon last the members of t 
peer og id a visit to the new Institute 
Buildings and “ The Oak” half-timbered house 
at West Bromwich. On arriving at West Brom- 
wich the party were met by Messrs. Wood & 
Kendrick, architects of the Institute, who con- 
ducted them over the new buildings, which were 
much admired both for their general design and 
convenience of Mr. Macaulay, Secretary 
of the Institute, had kindly granted permission 
for the visit, and gave much useful information 
as to the classes and lectures held during the 
session. The party then proceeded to the old 
half-timbered house called “ The Oak,” where, 
by the favour of its present owner, inspection 
was made both internally and externally of the 
rare woodwork and carving. This old mansion, 
though much out of repair, still remains a fine 
example of sixteenth-century work. The plan 
consists of porch, hall, three sitting - roome, 
kitchen, &c., and bedrooms over. The old stair- 
case and quaintly-carved chimney-pieces are in 
a good state of preservation. The house origi- 
nally belonged to the Turton family of Alrewes, 
near Lichfield, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. T. Hamblett, of West Bromwich. A visit 
was made to the Town-hall and adjacent build- 
ings, and the members returned to Birmingham 
about five p.m. 
The “ Prince -. vie ahs Theatre.— 
Mr. Ed Bruce ust obtained — 
at from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
through the Lord Chamberlain, to rename his 
house in Coventry-street, Piccadilly, the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. This was the title origin- 
ally intended to be used; but the licensing 
authorities held that it was but fair to the 
landlords of the famous old building in Totten- 
ham-street (which was condemned by the 
Board of Works in 1882 as unsafe), that a 
certain time should be allowed them to rebuild 
before their title could be transferred elsewhere. 





This difficulty being now removed, the Prince’s | ogy 


Theatre will, on and after next licensing day 
(September 30th) be known as “ The Prince 
of Wales’s Th ¥ 

Land at Barking.—The first 
portion of the Kennedy Estate at Barking, 
covering an area of about thirty acres, was 
offered for sale on Monday evening by Mesers. 
Baker & Sons at the Bull Hotel. The estate, 
which is intersected by the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway, and on the main road to 
Rainham, has been laid out for the erection of 
about 450 houses and shops, ten new roads, 
each 40 ft. in width, having been formed on 
the estate. The number of sites submitted on 
Monday was ninety-one; nearly the whole of 
them having frontages of 18 ft., and a depth of 
about 100 ft. There was a very numerous 
attendance at the sale. Mr. Baker pointed out 
the eligibility and value of the property as 
situated so near London, and in immediate 
proximity to several extensive manufactories. 
Adverting to the rapid expansion of Barking, 
he stated that an estate closely adjoining, on 
the west side, had all been sold, and was now 
covered with houses. On the sale commencing 
there was a very active competition for the 
several lots, the first twenty-six lots having 
frontages to Kennedy-road realising from 101. 
to 131. each, several succeeding shop plots 
facing unother road being sold for 161. and 171. 
each. Other shop plots facing the Barking and 
Rainham main road, and having frontages of 
19 ft. and a depth of 100 ft., were sold at 20l. 
and 22/. each, and a corner hotel plot having 
& frontage of 40 ft. to the Barking and Rainham 
road, with a return frontage of 150 ft., realised 
1001. The whole of the lots were sold, and the 
auctioneer announced that there would be a 
further sale of another portion of the estate in 
about three weeks. 

Swedish Timber for the City of Paris.— 
It may seem strange that, considering the 
enormous import of Swedish timber annually 
into France, the City of Paris should have to go 
into the wood markets of Sweden in order to 
obtain its supply of wood for paving streets. 
This is, however, the case, this city having 
recently invited tenders in Sweden for the 
supply of 70,000 métres run of Swedish pine 
deals, 3 by 9, 3 by 8, and 3 by 7, from 2 to 
6 mdtres in length, assortments so-called French 
thirds (English fourths). A Government engi- 
neer has been sent over to examine the wood 
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rea sa Association. — By a com- TIMBER (continued). &. 0, 4, &. 8. 4, 
unication rom the hon. seor of the | Battens, all kinds ............... itm «ait @¢ 
Association we learn that it is intended that | Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in., Pre 
the Architectural Association’s practical class of IIL TID esscensnivasooresnanene - ©8 @ 018 0 
masonry, under the direction of Mr. Lawrence ro eoep o2 eee & 
H should ; “s qualities 060 6070 
sarvey, should be carried on “on the same SC" | Se Sai fot 008 00 
lines as the classes of masonry in the old guilds Hondaras, &c. . 0Oo8 00 H | 
of ——. The students will be made to! _ Australian : 2 : - 2 ; 
construct models of various structures at the . 
scale of about one-eighth real size, and will wi Domne, crs avrg ie ee ge 
execute for that purpose the working drawings - meme Vs Te bare * 
as well as cut out each stone. The instruction| _Ho*éurs, —» eeg ee 
will be mutual as is still usual in the remaining | }-?'*. >" **7*~ i eo ee 
guilds of stonemasons abroad. Every student weehis H ° H 10 ° 9 
will be expected to give as well as to receive | Bor, ; ‘i 600 1700 
instruction, so that the lessons delivered to a | Satin, St. Domingo .............. fot 007 6 O11 
few by the director of the class may be trans-| _ Porte Bico ie ey lh Ae a 
mitted to all those who wish to study m | ES ccnenee wa PSS eee 
By this means two advantages are ‘cite ; METALS 
songs — —_ supervir on can be given * a oe 
each student t when the teacher has to | '20™ Scotland ............ ton 
deal with large numbers of pupils; secondly, oat, elsh, in London. poe st : : : $7 $ 
each student has an opportunity of festing hia *, Staffordshire, London ..... 510 0 6 0 0 
own knowledge when he endeavours to teach | Sheets, single, in London......... -~- 615 0 810 0 
others. The selection of the ten members of a Fe RARE Em ; 19 ° H 10 ° 
the first class will be made on the principle of | oo es3_ Sie qunstemaane 
their seniority in architectural practice,asbeing| British, cake and ingot .........ton 43 0 0 4810 0 
the most likely to profit by the instruction| Best “#00 #10 0 
given ahd to be able to teach in their turn. The Sheets, strong seceeseesceseeseneseoeoes o - : ; ; : : 
others will join the subsidiary classes, which} australian , 000 000 
will be formed as soon as possible under the} Chili, bare .............0ss0s0 #12 6 4100 
direction of the members of the first class.”’ Yzuut10ow Marat ib 000 000 
Bagi a brands B28 000 
COMMON DFBNGE.......cccces 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Sheet, English .........ssssserserses 400 14626 
meee £5. 4. &. 5. 4. "Blea, ton 1312 6 1315 9 
Greenheart, B.G, ton 610 0 70900 rdinary eee 
Teak, E.1. led 9 00 14 6 O | Trr— 
Sequoia, U.B.......sscseeseees footcube 0 32 4 ©O 2 7 | Banca tm 0006 000 
Ash, Canada load 800 410 0 Billiton 000 000 
Birch 3100 400 Straits 10215 0 000 
Eim ,, swe un) SS 10310 @ 000 
Fir, Danteic, &c. as ae English ingots..........0ccsssssecsesess 106 0 80 008 
Someta’ Ae ey +e aeraglish sheet LRA one ton 18 00 1860 
Pine, Canada red 200 3810 0 OILs 
- JOMOW .ncccccccececessceeee 260 400 " 950 
Lath, Dantsic fathom 3 0 0 5 0 6 | Linseed .. ton 21 0 0 
at. P 40 G0 610 0 | Cocoanut, Cochin .......cccscceserserees 3 56lUCOOlCC 8 C8 
Wainscot, Rigs........c.ccccsseeseress log 315 0 231 oe: oe. So > 
Deals, Finland,2ndand Ist..std.100 7 0 0 8 © O | Palm, 300 000 
»  M#hand cvsceee © 0 O@ F O O | Palm-nut Kernel LET ee ee. 
Sts Poiombarg, iw yaiow wan. $0 8 34 8 9 |BePMCh RogtDltwmmmnm 1p 0 0 0 
ede creme Fg 8 10. 0. O | Cottonseed, refined swrnnnrnnnne 18:0 0 19 0 0 
Swedish 6 0 0 16 0 O | Tallow and Oleine .......s...sessse- « 2% 00 4 00 
White Sea 7 0 0 1710 O | Lubricating, U.S. ........ccccceccereees - C2 Se. ae © 
Canada Pine, 1st scenes ces wee wee op Ene ttm &.8 &208 
iy) Se a ee ed TvuRnPEeNTins— 
> misiott ert ees bt See nes American, in CASKS.......+++++.. a 3:22 5% 
a Srd and 2nd ........... 6 0 0 710 O | Tam—Stockholm.................barrel 015 0 015 6 
New Brunswick, &c....... 600 7080 Archangel . 010 6 O11 Od 
GOMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS: 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 
: to be 
Natare of Work. : By whom required. Premium, ——— Pags. | 
New Market Buildings ...........-s:-+--:ss0ee+.-, Carlisle Corporation ... 1001. and 502, ........ Nov. 20th | ii. 
i 
CONTRACTS. 
| | Architect, Surveyor Tenders to be. 
Nature of Work, or Materials. | By whom required, . — i 
| pe 
: a ldershot Local Board | W. L. Coulson ......+-+++ October 4th xviii 
Making yo ~| Leomathens Bod. of Wien. | QDI. cscscreoccccmenecox October 5th ii. 
nn " Tottenham Board as Pen ae 
ions, W.C. District Post-Office ......... Com, of H.M. Works... tt ‘ii, 
Alten — Dumb, ggg Aaa Ba. of Whe ~ — sl i 
Repsi County Court ...... Com, of H.M, Works do. October 15th | 11. 
Broken Blue chan es as Poickenber Local Brd do ——- 14th | — 
New Boilerand Repairs to Hot-Water System Kensington Guardians | Ot, Brt'gmt ~--""| October 15th ii. 
ete ee Woden. “| Tiverpoo! ‘Corporation |G, FP. Deacon .......... October 18th | ii 
Sewage Works Extension .......ssssscsseesssre:s+: Tottenham Local Board | —- De Pape .......-.-+++0: October 1008 | 5. 
Water Works, &e., Burnham fir | Maldon U.R S.A | Alan Stewart,...... eeetees 











neces 


TENDERS. 


= erection of. farm buildings, Sutton 
Pr gg OG George B. Jewell, architect, 
eovil 














BAYSWATER.—For building hall at the side of the 
Swan public-house, Bayswater-road. Mr. F. Dovey, 


architect :— 
Stevens & Hayworth .........cecsereeeverses 


£505 
Grant , . 475 
Saunders seve 455 
415 
380 
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BRADING (LW.)—For infant 
M B Isle "5 Wight, for the 
—— 


Mr. Jas. esate 
















































































F. Edmett. : sosesee OB3 18 0 
E. M. Daish ..... . 3 7 0 
BR GaeNGER ccccnncceer ees sooner 
Gee. Hayles ... pensions ° 738 10 0 
Jas. Ball , . 37 0 @ 
Alex. Newnham ... . 770 0 0 
Barton.... . 74 00 
Jas. Hayden .... . 70 00 
Meader (accepted) . 6400 
eee ot he Cake Meaak te - 
and fencing at the ar 
oe  B a tities by the nechiteot . 
Sid . uan Fee 
"a. B. Mills .. =n --» £1,047 0 0 
a Yarrow . 00 
Wm. Saint .. , 958 : . 
Royall Bros. Taiot | sail 
4 of mer 
CHELSEA. — For mansions, 
equare. Mr. Edwin T. Hail, whitest, BA t. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, A -— 
& Burge 0 218,400 0 0 
4 ce jen . cone Bee 6 © 
J. & J. Greenwood 13,1383 0 0 
Perry & Co... 12,837 0 0 
B. Toms ........ 12,738 0 0 
W. Oldrey 12,377 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee (accepted) .. 12,334 0 0 





CRANFORD (Middiesex).—For a villa residence at 
Cranford, near Hounslow, for Mr. John Croxson, Mesers. 
Brown & Marsland, architects :— 




















Daniels ...... £850 0 0 
Haynes peabapernnassscnasqunenniias 821 0 90 
Jameson. eines 738 0 (0 
Kearley .. : 776 0 0 
Gibson 774 @ 0 
BT I he eitessinss ° 0 
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CROYDON.—For first 
mises, Wellesiey-road, for 
Mr, Eobert Ridge. architect, E Katharine-street, C 









































| PRR .. £289 

OY ee ae 20 00 - 

Pearce...... idle . 240 0 

See . 6 00 

Smith & Balled 198 0 0 

Pearaon . 19810 0 

Goulder & Glasscock 198 0 0 

Page ...... 183 0 0 

Tite ... 180 0 @ 

HIGHBURY.—For the p ccntunetias of new roads and 
ote S Se ae Sk ae ee 
the late Mr J. Bentley, 
surveyor :— 
. Mowlem & Co., Westminster...... £1,418 0 @ 

Carter, Aner 1,364 19 7 

G. Neal, aw Aree . 1,323 0 0 

C. Taylor, Holloway 1,235 0 0 

W. Harris, Camberwell 1,215 0 0 

J. Hare, Clapham ‘ e409 0 (0 








LONDON .—For the erection of warehouses and offices 
on 8 site sdjoining Clifford’s Inn, ane gy for a 


Low, Mars Searle, Ri 
Ms. W. * geckiam Witheringion, ¥ ‘B.LB gb architect, 















































Bear Bi. peciuiil , £10,027 0 0 
C. F. Kearley ...... ; 9,970 0 0 
Grover & Sons - - - 9,933 0 0 
W. Shepherd ~ 9854 0 0 
Brass & Sone ... wanes «=e OO 
Kirk & Randall ..... 9,70 0 0 
Colls & Sons «ee ©6700 00 0 
UIE -nenineecsertignenies 9,579 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 9, 00 
[Architect’s estimate, 9,4671 -} 
LON DON.—For acd repairs at No. 1 
gente Mr. “Ht Collins, architect, Old breed’ 
Shoolbred & Co. ........ccc0---000 --- £568 0 0 
Vernall & Griffiths ... 517 0 0 
Geo. Foxley, King-street ................0 405 0 0 
LONDON .—For new ber fittings and alterations 
at the Wheatsheaf, Goldhawk-rosd, Shep "s Bush, for 
Mr. Lavers :— ‘ 
Schlater , -- £133 0 0 
é Peuterer’s Work. 
BEGINS citcctuccsbinundnnicniniaiiniiiiiiieistiss 58 8 0 


CEN 


THE BUILDER. 











PLU MSTEAD.—For the erection of nine swall houses, 
Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, architect :— 
































Dressings 

Drake & Co. (concrete builders) ——_...... £251 13 9 
——_ hoes o BBTOO access — 
J. 7 happell eeeve steeeterreeeer 3,495 eeteee sans anectesed 

Robt. Re , — Oe: ua OO. 8 2 

Harris & Wards D.ccunscopucccectacens kee 873 0 0 

e 120... 2323 10 0 

B, E, Nigh wn BS. 2 4 

J. Holloway 3,088 .csove 211 0 0 

my way be 1.W.).—For St. John’s parish room, 

Sandown, Isle of Wight: 3° Mr, Jas. meigicnes Beg A 
Alfred Young 00 
Ww. Jolliffe we £88 0 0 
Fred. Edmett .... 638 0 0 
Jas. Hayden (accepted) - 66 0 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders 
for insertion. They should be delivered 


gene on Son ihe. 
at our office, Catherine-street, ppt 


Four p.m. on "THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic a, Buripss, Lowpor.” 


. D.—F 2 Bhd G. (drawings received). —— 6—J. C. R,— 


All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
ticn. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


Letters or communications news-items) which have 
been d other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All commun goof and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all comm to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters be 
addressed to THE PU and mot to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address, “THR Buitpss, Loxpox,”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS ey PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... «.sse0+0e &. 4. 
Se ee edt cee oeved<eanunbes Os. 64. 
Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
been teen Se Sees a 
i. anes on application to the Publisher. 
Ne ok 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... Ss. 64. 
Bach additional line (about ten words).........<.++: Os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

VE Senge mat ot Se cut, tet Sh See se me 
vemitted by Cash in Registered Letter er by Money Order, payable 
m@ the Post-cffice, Coven centensien, a. 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Sireeemente tee the cuntens wade) tenn ee Se Se Se 
Ee ee ene ae Seen 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in reply te Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 








SPECI AL “ae in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
——_mu__ MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
a cond ths Ole before TEN o'cleck on WEDNES. 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS in ** The Builder,” have addressed 
oes . a Replies a 
satters will be forwarded i if addressed 

sufficient stamps to 


covelopee are sent, together with 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is ou prnect from the Office to residents 
gg fe pha nage Barope, Awerica, Australia, and Sew 
Zealand, 2 all parts of Pa mg — New 


per annum. wg 











Remittances ns “™ pouaLas Pot 
Publisher, No, #4, Catherine-strect, W 
AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is lesued every week. 





[Ocr. 2, 1886. 


Cg 














Colonial and A ecigs Postage. 

-| Aw Eprrion of “ Tar Bi Burtper " printed 
thin paper, for oe 
every , foreign » is issued 

Best Bath dail 
WESTWOOD eee 
And Farleigh 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Bath Stone. 





BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Witts. [Apvr, 


ot bert quay, occ Ham Hill Stone 
in blocks, or a et ow te for 

uarries 

in reepectfaliy ole solicited ; and Architecta tects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin- 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, OCraven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Free Stone hea? agg hy lng 
dress TAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 














and Lime Merchan 
BLUE LIAS LIME Stoke - “ ta, 
(Ground or Lamp), Ilminster. [Apvr, 
st Saye De * le and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Com H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, B.C the ne phe cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apvr. 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White tes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr. 


Labour and Time Saved! 
New SAW. PATENTED 1885. 

Saves its cost every year. Great economiser of strength. 
Circular, two stamps. May be seen at Britannia Company's 
London Showroom, 99, FENOHURCH-STREET. All 
correspondence to Britannia Works, COLCHESTER. 
Every woodworker should see this. [Apvt. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 
Manufacturers of 
ARLE eee COLLINGE. . Or PALM ia 
" COMINGS PATENT HINGES, 
SCREW, & 


Bell- Acting avalt, pOWE ” aes ——— . 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


a 























DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


IRON CISTERNS- 











F. BRABY & CO. 





Particulars on application, 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


LONDON, 








LIVERPOOL, 


GLASGOW. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Chief Office : 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 














